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R. BENNETT, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
put his cards on the table with a bang at the 








Imperial Conference on Wednesday. And 
the representatives of Australia and New Zealand and 
South Africa followed his example. ‘‘ Empire Free 
Trade ”’ is flicked contemptuously on to the rubbish 
heap. It is ‘‘ impracticable and undesirable,”’ says Mr. 
Bennett. The only policy for the Empire is tariffs— 
more of them, plenty of them, with an extended system 
of inter-Imperial preferences. Mr. Bennett asks boldly 
for an immediate acceptance of an all-round preference 
based on a 10 per cent. increase in existing general tariffs 
or future tariffs. Lord Beaverbrook has promptly 
pocketed his snub on Empire Free Trade and jumped at 
this offer of a ‘‘ limited Empire partnership,’ and 
doubtless the Conservatives in general will be well 
satisfied to push ahead on these lines. But Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s Government will obviously be embarrassed by 
such an emphatic and precise invitation to plunge into 
Protection. The Labour Party is divided into two camps 
on the fiscal question; but the majority, though not 
Cobdenites, are shy of tariffs. Of the leaders 
Mr. Snowden and certain others are known to be 
adamant in their opposition to Protectionist proposals, 
and the adoption of Mr. Bennett’s offer would presum- 
ably mean a Cabinet split. The British Government’s 
own plan has not yet been made public ; but the essence 
of it is expected to be Import Boards and bulk purchase. 
This is an alternative that the Dominions do not favour, 
and in the circumstances it is difficult to foresee any 
result but a deadlock. 

* * * 
Mr. Bennett’s proposals are, as he frankly says, 
inspired by the principle of ‘* Canada first.*’ But they 
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oils not go umnpneinanged in his own Dominion. For in 
fact his principle is ‘* some Canadians first,’’ and these 
some do not include the farmers, for whom he professes 
that his heart is bleeding. His policy is really protection 
for high tariff interests, notably the textile manufac- 
turers, in Canada, and the farmers are hurt rather than 
helped by the heavy duties on practically everything 
they buy, whilst it is difficult to see how they will be 
ensured a much better market for their wheat in Great 
Britain under Mr. Bennett’s scheme. The preference 
suggested is not, be it noted, an increase of ten points, 
but of ten per cent., which means actually only three 
points. It may be that if the general proposal were 
accepted, Mr. Bennett would look to squaring his critics 
and opponents in the working out of the details. But for 
the present, as we have said, there is little likelihood of 
the matter getting to that stage. 
* * * 

With the appointment of the British delegates the 
Indian Round Table Conference is now complete— 
though unhappily it is imperfect owing to the unavoid- 
able absence of representatives of the National Congress. 
In addition to the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for India, the Government group comprises the 
Lord Chancellor, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Thomas. 
The surprise of the Liberal four is that it does not 
include a member of the House of Commons front 
bench. Lord Reading, however, is understood to stand 
in Indian affairs for Mr. Lloyd George. Sir John 
Simon, of course, was disqualified by a decision of the 
Cabinet on account of his chairmanship of the Statutory 
Commission, and Sir Herbert Samuel presumably had 
his own reasons for not wishing to serve. Lord 
Lothian may be regarded as an independent member 
of the group which devised the expedient of dyarchy 
in the Montagu Constitution, but what is perhaps more 
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important is that he is in the closest touch with 
Mr. Lloyd George. The Conservative delegation is far 
better than some had expected; we do not share Lord 
Burnham’s regret at the absence of Lord Lloyd. As 
a former Secretary of State Lord Peel was an inevitable 
choice. The Marquis of Zetland made, as Lord Ronald- 
shay, the best record of the present generation as 
Governor of Bengal, while Mr. Oliver Stanley is already 
prominent in the counsels of his party and is certain 
of much greater prominence in the future. The 
additional Indian nominations announced a week ago 
include men with special knowledge of modern move- 
ments, such as Mr. B. Shiva Rao, the Trade Union 
leader. All things considered, the selection has been 
well made. It would, indeed, be difficult to recall any 
conference of a similar kind better qualified for its 
task, with the one grave exception of the radical 
Indian parties. 
* * * 


It is impossible at the moment to predict the results of 
the rebellion in Brazil, but all accounts support the view 
that this is the most extensive revolutionary outbreak in 
South America during the present century. Beginning 
in the southernmost State of Rio Grande do Sul, it has 
spread as far north as Para, and a week ago many of the 
intervening States were aflame. The reports are, as 
usual, contradictory, but it is evident that large bodies 
of Federal troops and State police have gone over to the 
insurgents, and that several important cities have fallen 
after attacks by the revolutionary armies. The Federal 
Government has proclaimed martial law over the whole 
country, together with a moratorium of thirty days on 
all civil obligations. The immediate object of the revolt 
is to make it impossible for the President-elect, Dr. Julio 
Prestes, to assume office in November. The election of 
six months ago is declared to be fraudulent, and the 
insurgent leaders are following the customary line in 
declaring that their programme includes a free election 
and the establishment of a genuinely representative 
government. It is not surprising that Washington 
should be watching affairs in Brazil with great 
misgiving, or that the State Department should be 
in serious doubt as to the wisdom of the doctrine, laid 
down in Woodrow Wilson’s time, that the United States 
cannot recognise governments in Latin America that 
have come into power by revolutionary action. The 
widespread unrest of the continent is, beyond all 
question, economic in origin, and the pressure of the 
United States money power is a reality for all the 
republics of Central and South America. 


* * * 


The new Vaugoin-Starhemberg Government in Austria 
has lost no time in fulfilling its promises to subdue the 
Socialists. The political course has now been turned 
sharply to the right. Socialist newspapers have been 
suppressed with a ruthless hand, and from the recent 
minatory speeches of Prince Starhemberg, the Heim- 
wehr Commander-in-Chief and present Minister of the 
Interior, it is obvious that Austria is rapidly veering 
towards Fascism. During the present week a document, 
purporting to reveal the real intention of the Heimwehr 
leaders, has been published by the Agrarian party head- 
quarters in Vienna. According to this document, 


the authenticity of which has not been denied, the 
Heimwehr leaders propose to establish as the ideal 
government for Austria a Supreme Dictatorial Council 
consisting of five persons, who will be advised by two 


me 


small advisory and carefully selected Councils of State, | 
As these proposals do not differ very widely from the | 
views held by many members of the present Vaugoin | 
Government, an attempt to put them into force within 
the next few months is by no means improbable. The 
return of the notorious Major Pabst is scarcely a 
reassuring portent. 


- * * 


The melodramatic comedy of South Paddington is 
now developing into a performance in which, if the hero 
understands his role, few of the audience do. Sir | 
Herbert Lidiard began ostensibly as a “ loyal ’’ Con- 
servative. 


There followed another meeting in his constituency, at 
which he appears to have tried to win back the favour 
of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain without break- 
ing with Lord Beaverbrook. Lord Beaverbrook, we 
understand, still claims his Faust; while the Central 
Conservative Office takes counsel on the matter behind 
closed doors. The more respectable Conservatives are 
indignant at all these manceuvres, and the Times, in a 
leading article headed ‘* Political Acrobatics,’ writes 
the local Conservative Association down as a bad lot 
and Sir Herbert Lidiard as a poor boob. How it will 
all end remains to be seen. Perhaps Mr. Bennett will 
be the deus ex machina who unravels the tangle. He, 
with others of the Dominion Prime Ministers, has 
solemnly declared that Empire Free Trade is a horse 
that won’t run, and this may abate Sir Herbert’s 
eagerness to ride it. On the other hand, the Evening 
Standard has come out with the cry of ‘ Baldwin 
must go ’’—which introduces a new complication for a 
harassed candidate who wants to be on both sides at 
once. 
* * * 


The Labour Party Conference rejected the I.L.P.’s 
vote of censure on the Government by an overwhelming 
majority. This result was, of course, fully expected. 
The I.L.P. has shown no sign of either tactical or con- 
structive ability ; it is simply clamouring to have more 
than a pint out of a pint pot. Far more significant 
than the defeat is the narrowness of the majority 
against a resolution calling for a full report on the pro- 
posals contained in the now famous ‘‘ Mosley Memor- 
andum.’’ Beaten only by a million and a quarter 
votes to a million, this resolution indicates that a large 
section of the Conference, while it was by no means 
prepared to censure the Government on_ general 
grounds, was profoundly dissatisfied with their 
handling of the unemployment problem. The Prime 
Minister was, of course, perfectly right in contending 
that the increased unemployment of 1930 is funda- 
mentally different from the unemployment of 1929, 
about which the election was fought, and that no steps 
designed to deal with the latter situation would avail 
to overcome the former. Miss Lawrence said the same 
in her presidential address; and doubtless all the 
delegates, whichever way they voted, fully agreed. All 
the same, the dissatisfaction remains. For while the 
new unemployment arises largely from world causes 
beyond the power of national control, the old unem- 
ployment also remains in being; and presumably the 
remedies for it that were good a year ago are still good 
to-day. This is the point which apologists who rely 


He was then seduced by the Empire Free | 
Traders, and excommunicated by Tory headquarters, | 
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on the argument from the changed conditions fail to 
grasp, or at least fail to meet. 


* * * 


In general, the lesson of the Llandudno Conference is 
that, despite the I.L.P., the Government has the loyal 
support of the overwhelming body of Labour members, 
but that there is a volume of discontent which it cannot 
afford to disregard. These loyal but discontented 
elements will not turn against it, or join the I.L.P. 
opposition. Doubtless, when a general election comes, 
they will again work as hard and as loyally as ever to 
promote the return of the Labour candidates. But will 
they work with as good a heart? That matters greatly 
to the Government; for having a good heart, and a 
confident expectation of the rewards of victory, is at 
least half the secret of propagandist success. If only for 
this reason—and we think there are others quite as 
powerful—the Government cannot afford to rest content 
with its narrow success in defeating the Mosley reso- 
lution. It cannot risk a loss of faith among its own 
workers. For certainly no reliance can be placed on the 
early passing of the depression. There has been this 
week an addition of over 50,000 to the number of the 
unemployed—probably a first instalment of the coming 
seasonal decline in business activity. The figures of 
trade and employment are practically bound to become 
worse during the next two months, bringing with them 
a further loss of hope and prestige, however much 
Government spokesmen may demonstrate that world 
depression is no fault of theirs. In these circumstances, 
another attempt to speed up the provision of work seems 
to us inevitable; and, as we believe a good deal more 
than is being done could be done in this way, we 
welcome the plain hint given by the Conference to the 


Government. 
* * * 


The conclusions of the committee on Ministers’ salaries 
were known some time ago, though the full report and 
evidence have been published only this week. Every 
sensible person realises that it is high time for the 
existing anomalies to be removed. The Prime Minister’s 
salary, in face of higher prices and increasing duties of 
hospitality, is far too low. The Law Officers, on the 
whole, get too much; for if we do not accept business 
standards of remuneration for officers of State, why 
should we accept those of the Bar? There is, again, 
absolutely no reason for paying the holders of certain 
of the leading offices—the Ministers of Labour and 
Education, for example—less than half what is paid 
to their colleagues. On all these points there will hardly 
be dissentient voices, except among those who wish to 
keep government as the monopoly of rich men, and, if 
they cannot do this, to embarrass the poor men who are 
called to office. The payment of an official salary to the 
Leader of the Opposition—suggested in the evidence but 
not in the report—is a more controversial matter; but 
there is an evident difficulty to be met, and the salary 
proposal seems preferable to a pension for life. We have 
to make up our minds to reconstruct the parliamentary 
system in order to meet the needs of poor men; and it 
will be found that this will in the end carry us much 
further than the terms of the present report. The 
present salaries of M.P.s, for example, are ludicrously 
inadequate, especially as attendance at Westminster 
becomes every year more nearly a full-time job. But we 
suppose the problem will have to be tackled piecemeal, 
and the report now before Parliament is a useful 
beginning. 

* 7 * 


The latest report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies discloses a further fall in Trade Union member- 


ship. As these figures are for the year 1928, they have 
no direct relevance to the immediate situation ; but it is 
improbable, in view of the severe unemployment of the 
past twelve months, that there has been any consider- 
able recovery. Since the peak year, 1920, the Trade 
Union movement has lost not far short of half its total 
membership; but it still remains substantially larger 
than it was at the outbreak of war. In effect, the figures 
of 1920 were grossly inflated, and some reduction was 
inevitable, even apart from the prolonged slump. The 
slump has contributed in two ways to a rapid drop of 
membership, first, because those who suffer from pro- 
longed spells of unemployment are apt to fall out of the 
Union, and secondly because in periods of depression 
and falling prices the Unions, however great their real 
services may be, are not able to offer spectacular results 
such as appeal to the more apathetic sections of their 
potential membership. The part of a Trade Union in 
getting higher wages is often exaggerated ; its influence 
in preventing reductions is apt to be ignored. In the last 
few years there is no doubt that Trade Unionism, in 
spite of its losses, has been a powerful factor in holding 
up wage-rates and in preserving the eight-hour day. 
The keener members, like the employers, know this well 
enough; but negative successes need some _ under- 
standing, and do not hold the less keen workers, to 
whom sixpence or a shilling a week is a serious conside- 
ration. Hence the fall in membership, which is naturally 
concentrated mainly in the depressed trades. Among 
non-manual and commercial workers, thanks to the big 
growth of the distributive trades in recent years, 
membership has actually increased. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The elections for 
Greater Dublin City Council have been held, if not in 
apathy at least without excitement. Less than half the 
votes on the register were polled. Only for the five 
Commercial Members was there keen voting, 946 out of 
a register of 1,048. The wealthier suburbs voted thinly ; 
and the elections therefore express the opinion of the 
better-off worker and the small shopkeeper. It is 
reassuring to Mr. Cosgrave’s Government. The Consti- 
tutional Group, who dissociated themselves from any of 
the political parties, scored the greatest success. Eleven 
out of their seventeen candidates were elected, and they 
form the most numerous section of the new Council. 
Fianna Fail staked all on a party success, and have reaped 
a disconcerting party failure, five only of their nineteen 
candidates being elected. None of these five headed the 
poll, and there is consequently no Fianna Fail alderman, 
while the Constitutional Group boast three. Cumann na 
nGaedheal, the backers of Mr. Cosgrave’s Government— 
and of the Constitutional Group—have in fact come very 
well out of the elections, their success, as they are careful 
to explain, being forced on them by the regrettable 
frowardness of their adversaries. ‘‘ The entry of Fianna 
Fail into the contest,’”? says their secretary with a 
certain smugness, *‘ made it inevitable that our organi- 
sation, while sacrificing none of its declared principles 
on the matter of local elections, should cease to be 
merely a passive spectator.” No doubt the end sought 
was virtue, the Constitutional Group being pledged to 
eschew politics ; but some tribute is due to the adroitness 
by which Cumann na nGaedheal achieved victory 
without running the risk of defeat. Official Labour did 
not realise its expectations, obtaining only three seats 
with ten candidates; but the Chamber of Commerce 
should be well pleased with three out of the five 
Commercial Members. On the whole a satisfying 
election for those who believe rather in steady develop- 


ment of Irish national ideals than in revolutionary 
change. 
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NO MORE AIRSHIPS? 


O conventional phrases can express the grief 
N and dismay aroused by the disaster to R 101. 

All the circumstances combine to heighten the 
tragedy of the plunge amidst storm and darkness in 
the forest of Beauvais. The fire that destroyed the 
huge and costly airship made cinders of all but a handful 
of those on board of her. The men who are dead were 
no ordinary men, but the pick of their professions, 
highly trained specialists not easy to replace. Not 
only Lord Thomson, most progressive of Air Ministers, 
Sir Sefton Brancker, the Director of Civil Aviation, and 
such pilots, navigators, designers and meteorologists as 
Major Scott, Squadron-Leader Johnstone, Colonel Rich- 
mond and Mr. Giblett, are gone, but a crew of engineers 
and others chosen for their knowledge and experience. 
We have lost at one blow half the fleet and a great part of 
the staff. The very confidence with which this adventure 
was begun, following a long and lavish preparation, only 
adds to the pity and horror excited by its failure. And 
now, when the mourning is over, what is to be done ? 

Everyone, of course, is eager to know the cause of 
the catastrophe, and we may hope that the official 
inquiry which has been set up with commendable 
promptitude will be able to throw light on this. For 
the moment we can only guess at what went wrong. 
There may have been structural defects in R101; there 
may have been jamming of elevators, or failure of instru- 
ments. The navigators may have been at fault, or they 
may have been the helpless victims of an unforseeable 
atmospheric disturbance. It is even arguable (though 
the inquiry cannot be expected to prove it) that, as one 
school of scientific experts has always maintained, the 
trouble goes deeper, that, in fact, the rigid lighter-than- 
air vessel is fundamentally bad. Controversy has long 
raged over it, and the newspapers this week have re- 
called in particular the objections taken by the naval 
architect, Mr. E. F. Spanner. And some of the news- 
papers and their public have seized this moment to dot 
the “ i’s ’’ and cross the *‘ t’s ”’ of Mr. Spanner’s “ I 
told you so.’’ We have learnt our lesson, they say, at 
a heavy price. Wiser and sadder, we must refuse to 
take any more such risks against such overwhelming 
odds. Let America and Germany go on, if they will, 
with their crazy projects; for Britain airship building 
is at an end. 

We disagree. We do not believe that this country 
will abandon, or that it ought to abandon, airships. 
Counsels of supreme prudence will appear as counsels 
of pusillanimity, and invention and experiment will 
continue, despite this accident and the other acci- 
dents that have preceded it, despite the difficulties and 
the danger and the cost. And they ought to go on, not 
for sentimental reasons—because we think the men who 
died in R101 would wish it, or because we cannot bear 
to be beaten by Germans and Americans—but because 
the development of air transport is really worth while. 
It would indeed be deplorable if the present doubts 
and fears, inevitable in the circumstances, were deliber- 
ately hardened, by panic-mongers or pedants, into a 
permanent opposition to further advance. 

In saying that we are, of course, making an assump- 
tion—the assumption that further advance is possible, 


ees 


that the airship can be improved and perfected. But 
is not that assumption justified by the confidence of a 
great body of scientific men, as well as by the lessons 
of history? There have been failures and accidents in 
every attempt of man to pit his wits and his machines 
against Nature, and had he taken fright at disaster 
we might still be in something like the paleolithic 
age. What the crash at Beauvais should teach us js 
not that there must be no more airships, but that there 
must be better airships. This means, no doubt, a frank 
facing of the difficulties involved in their construction, 
which is still largely an empirical science. It may well he 
that the designers of R 101 were too ambitious, too con- 
fident in their theoretical calculations, and that mathe- 
matics and physics failed them for lack of sufficient data 
in solving so novel a problem. 

No ships of the size of R100 and R101 had ever been 
built before, and the task of those who designed the 
former, though they were helped by the experience of the 
Zeppelins, was perplexing enough. In the case of R101 
the theoreticians had a free hand, and they introduced 
a number of experimental features. Their innovations 
included replacement of aluminium alloys by stain- 
less steel, a material of quite different properties; pin- 
jointing instead of welded frames; and an extension of 
the structural length subsequent to the design as a 
whole. These three important innovations, each one in 
the nature of a leap in the dark, were made not step 
by step but all at once, and, in the view of some critics, 
the marvel is not that R101 had such a short life, but 
that she should have held together as long as she did. 
The designers of the Zeppelins were far more cautious— 
even so they had many bad losses—and have moved 
more slowly. The Graf Zeppelin was not built till 
twenty years after the first baby Zeppelin, which never 
flew at all, and she is on a considerably smaller scale 
than we have attempted (3,800,000 cubic feet as against 
R 101’s 5,500,000). There is, again, the question of 
gas. The Americans have given up hydrogen, and 
adopted in its stead helium, which is non-inflammable. 
Helium has hitherto been found almost entirely in the 
United States, and its price has been prohibitive. But 
we are now told on good authority that an adequate 
supply and a lower cost can be counted on. 

We cannot, however, pursue this and other scientific 
questions. We do not, as laymen, pretend to an opinion 
on the relative importanee of this or that factor in 
safety, speed, lifting capacity and the rest. All these 
are matters for research and test. Our point is simply 
to urge that such research and testing shall go on. Let 
it go on cautiously, but let it go on. State subsidies 
there certainly must be, if progress is to be made in this 
branch in the air. Research will need to be carried out 
under actual working conditions and with airships whose 
capacity can be steadily increased. Expenditure will 
have to be faced, too, on larger mooring masts and 
hangars, on the investigation of such problems as mobile 
hangars and mooring devices and heavy oil-engines. 
Opposition will be raised by mistaken humanitarians or 
pettifogging economists. But public money can—and 


indeed is—spent on worse things than the development 
of air transport. And if it is objected that the country 
cannot afford to indulge in this sort of experimentation, 
we ask how it can afford such luxuries, say, as the Horse 
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Guards, or why it should not dispense with a warship? 
There are other and worse ways, too, of risking life than 
in flying. And unless Englishmen have become rabbits 
—which we take leave to doubt—there will be more 
airships. 


LONDON TRAFFIC AND THE 
NEW SOCIALISM 


HE Minister of Transport announced last week-end 
that the Government had decided to introduce a Bill 


setting up a unified traffic authority for Greater 
London. The new body is not to be a mere supervising 
agency co-ordinating the work of a number of separate 
undertakings, but a single controlling authority, managing 
directly the whole system of passenger transport within the 
metropolitan area. It is to acquire the entire properties of 
the existing Traffic Combine, of the Metropolitan Railway, of 
the L.C.C. and other municipal tramway services, and of the 
various omnibus companies outside the Combine. It will 
leave outside its sphere of action only the local passenger 
services of the four main-line railway companies, and the 
long-distance motor-coach traffic operating from London; 
and even in these cases there is to be a form of co-ordination, 
though not direct control. As far as conditions allow, 
London is at last to be equipped with a single unified system 
of passenger transport by road and rail. 

The authority which will assume these large duties is to 
be a public body. But London’s traffic services are not to 
be nationalised or municipalised in the sense which used to 
attach to these terms. Neither the L.C.C. nor any federal 
union of municipal authorities is to control the manage- 
ment. The L.C.C. is not wide enough to cover a sufficient 
area ; and Mr. Herbert Morrison rightly holds that so difficult 
an administrative task cannot properly be assigned to a body 
consisting of delegates from a number of separate authori- 
ties. He remarks, truly enough, that in the case of “ joint 
authorities ’’ there is apt to be too much “ joint ’’ and too 
little ‘* authority.”” The management is accordingly to be 
entrusted to a small body of full-time Commissioners, chosen 
on account of their technical and business capacity, and 
accorded, in matters of management, a wide freedom from 
any form of political interference. Parliament will always 
be able to interfere with them by fresh legislation, but 
probably not to any great extent without it; and, while 
doubtless some of their actions will need ministerial ratifi- 
cation, the idea is to leave them as free as is consistent with 
protecting the public interest to manage affairs in their own 
way. 

There was a peculiar fitness in the making of this 
announcement by that energetic public representative, the 
Minister of Transport. For, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
there was a time when Mr. Morrison was regarded as the 
most unbending exponent of the old type of Socialism, and 
used to express his determination to push direct municipal 
ownership and management to the furthest possible limits. 
We say this, not as a reproach to Mr. Morrison for changing 
his mind—for who of us is, or wishes to be, immune from 
such a charge ?>—but in order to emphasise how completely 
the old ideas of national and municipal management of 
industry have gone by the board. It is safe to say that 
nowadays no one who matters wishes to place a number of 
new industries under the direct management of either 
Government departments or municipal councils. It is 
generally recognised that, if industries are to be brought 
under public control, new methods of administration will 
have to be worked out for them, and that these will have 
to be based on a principle of autonomous management. 


Where spending of public money is involved, Parliament 
must, of course, reserve the final control; and the ultimate 
direction of policy will have to be in the hands of those 
who represent the public. But management, it is now 
generally agreed, ought to be autonomous; and managers 
ought to be chosen primarily, not as representatives, but as 
business men. 

Indeed, so completely has this principle been accepted 
among advocates of public ownership that many of them 
have almost forgotten that they did not always hold to it 
as strongly as they do now, and are inclined to deny that 
there has been any real change of view. The truth is that, 
until quite recently, proposals for the socialisation of 
industry were still in the propaganda stage; and in that 
stage people thought much more about ownership and 
control of ultimate policy than about administration. They 
wanted to emphasise the need for control in the interests of 
the public ; and they were not much concerned—except when 
the Guild Socialists had stirred them up—to argue about the 
forms of management. 

When, however, socialisation became practical politics, 
the argument had to be transferred largely to the field of 
management; for it was imperative to define the nature of 
the proposed new controlling authorities. The question was 
no sooner put in this way than it was answered. Clearly, 
there must be, at the head of any great socialised service 
such as electricity or transport, a body of really competent 
people giving their full time and attention to the job. This 
task of management could not be grafted on to the existing 
functions of either the civil service or the local authorities ; 
and still less could it be entrusted to joint bodies consisting 
of delegates able only to spare what of their spare time was 
left them after service on the authorities to which they were 
first elected. The only possible answer was that there must 
be a full-time Commission of management; and this was the 
answer given by Mr. Baldwin’s Government when it set up 
the Central Electricity Board on practically the same lines 
as are proposed for the new London traffic authority. 

The road of advance for socialisation has thus been marked 
out clearly by the action of both the great parties. As 
more industries and services are co-ordinated under public 
control, we are certain to see the rise of new undertakings— 
semi-public corporations, as they are sometimes called—of 
the same sort as the Central Electricity Board and 
Mr. Morrison’s Traffic Commission. They may have various 
names—Board, Commission, Corporation, Authority—but 
they will all rest on very similar principles. 

Apart from the form of the administration, the most 
significant departure here is in the form of capital ownership 
and finance. The old-style collectivist used to conceive of 
the State buying up existing undertakings, either by raising 
a loan and purchasing them for cash, or by issuing national 
debt in exchange for private holdings. But the capital of the 
Central Electricity Board is not raised in either of these 
ways. It does not figure in the Budget; it is, technically, not 
the State’s capital, but the Board’s. The Board raises 
capital of its own, aided by a State guarantee of the interest. 
Presumably the finance of Mr. Morrison’s scheme will be of 
the same order. There will be no raising of a huge State loan 
in order to buy up the tubes, trams and omnibuses. There 
will be only an exchange of shares, just as happens when 
ordinary companies amalgamate, except that the share- 
holders will become bondholders in the new undertaking, 
and will have not even a nominal control over policy. 
Socialisation without purchase, as well as socialisation 
without bureaucracy, is the new rule. And, in face of the 
present magnitude of the national debt, this makes social- 
isation immensely easier. It is indeed difficult to see how it 
could be carried out at all, to-day, on any other terms. 
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As for Mr. Morrison’s actual proposal, everyone knows 
that London’s traffic is in sore need of co-ordination ; and it 
is obvious that it cannot be effectively co-ordinated except 
under some form of public control. A private traffic 
monopoly could not be tolerated on any terms. But, 
provided the shareholder becomes a bondholder, there is no 
reason why private capital should not remain in the new 
undertaking. Indeed, it really makes little difference whether 
the owner possesses bonds secured on the undertaking or a 
block of national debt of equivalent commercial value. What 
does matter is to get good, disinterested administration, and 
this Mr. Morrison’s scheme seems well calculated to secure. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER AND THE 
NOVEMBER ELECTION 


HE American congressional elections are to be held on 
November 4th. They will undoubtedly be serious 
for President Hoover and the Republican Party. 
The Democrats have no party programme and no national 
leaders, but economic conditions are on their side. They 
can look forward with certainty to the winning of a large 
number of seats, and with some hope to gaining control of 
the Senate, with the aid of their Western Republican allies. 
In the House of Representatives they should be able to 
remove a large portion of the enormous Republican majority. 
If these expectations are fulfilled the results will provide an 
important commentary on the political consequences of busi- 
ness depression, and must increase Mr. Hoover’s trials 
during the second part of his term. 

The constitutional mechanism of the United States 
involves a maximum of difficulty for the President. If 
conditions in the country are normal, the Houses of Congress, 
elected along with himself in November of leap-year, do not 
meet before December of the next year. The Senators are 
well off, since they have a six-years term, one-third of their 
number going out every two years. The members of the 
House are elected for two years only. They have as a rule 
been sitting hardly more than a half-year when the political 
campaign for the next biennial election in November is 
opened, and a defeated Congressman continues to occupy 
his seat for the greater part of the year after his constituents 
have passed judgment upon him at the polls. There is no 
legislative scheme in any modern country that is quite so 
irrational and inconvenient. Moreover, as it is usual for the 
party in office to lose heavily in the mid-term elections, 
twenty months after the Administration is formed, the 
President can depend upon steady support from the Legis- 
lature, if at all, only during his first year of office. There- 
after he must be prepared for varied and vexatious opposi- 
tion. And in the meantime he is preoccupied with the 
problem of his own future. It is taken for granted that 
the President ought to be nominated for a second term. He 
wields, or should wield, so great an authority within his party 
that no alternative candidate has anything more than a 
sporting chance. The President who cannot secure his own 
renomination is deemed to have been a failure. Mr. Hoover 
in this respect is no different from his predecessors. If he 
is to accomplish anything of importance as President, he 
must occupy the White House for eight years. Hence the 
first four are largely given up to observation and manceuvres, 
and the elections of his second year are important as 
a signpost. 

Mr. Hoover has first to meet the challenge of business 
conditions in a year of almost unequalled slump. Speaking 
before the annual convention of American bankers, on 
October 2nd, he said : ** We have had a severe shock, but 
the fundamental assets of the nation—the education, intelli- 
gence, virility and spiritual strength of our 120,000,000 


people—have been unimpaired.’? Their production and 
consumption had been slowed down, but not below 85 or 
90 per cent. of the normal, and, as before, the United States 
could lead the world in recovery. The main cause of the 
worldwide depression, said the President, was ** the collapse 
in prices following over-production of important raw 
materials, mostly in foreign countries.’’ He referred to the 
dangerous over-speculation in securities, but had nothing to 
say about the immeasurable results of that speculation in 
all other countries; nor, so far, has the President offered 
a defence of the policy of his Administration in the economic 
sphere—the new Tariff Act, the action of the Farm Board, 
and the attempt to deal with unemployment. He did, how- 
ever, make one declaration as to the American wages policy 
in the presence of business depression, which was in line with 
his campaign speeches of 1928. A section of the banking 
world had advised a movement for the lowering of the 
general standard of living. Mr. Hoover in reply reaffirmed 
his well-known position. The whole idea of the American 
economic system, he argued, was to raise the common 
standard by the full application of research and invention. 
The national philosophy included a belief in continuous 
betterment. Any recession from that philosophy would 
involve ‘** a retreat into perpetual unemployment ”’ and 
(the President’s forms of expression are peculiar) ‘* accep- 
tance of the cesspool of poverty for a large part of the 
people.’? The American press applauds Mr. Hoover for this 
evidence of fidelity to the central idea of the newer 
Americanism ; but the opposition points out that at the same 
time the President was compelled to warn the bankers of a 
comparatively unproductive winter during which prices 
must touch still lower levels, while the railroad earnings 
for the half-year are down by more than one-third, and the 
Treasury Department publishes figures for the first quarter 
of the fiscal year showing a decrease of revenue of nearly 
thirty millions sterling and a corresponding increase of 
expenditure. Mr. Hoover, that is to say, continues to play 
the part of ‘* prosperity ’’ President, just as Mr. Henry 
Ford, the greatest manufacturer in the industry that carries 
the heaviest burden of unemployment through the slump, 
maintains his own version of the Christian Science theory 
and repeats his prediction about the universal high standard 
wage. 

A President in office is not expected to go on the stump 
during the campaign, and Mr. Hoover will content himself 
with delivering four expository speeches. They cannot be 
expected to do the Administration much good, for the plain 
reason that every voter is in his way an expert when the 
single issue of an election is the fact cf business depression. 
In 1928 Mr. Hoover as Republican candidate was ‘* good for 
four more years of prosperity.’”? Even before the election 
there were signs that the long boom of the Coolidge period 
was coming to an end. The collapse came within the first 
Hoover year, and as a consequence the elections of next 
month must turn upon Mr. Hoover himself and his leader- 
ship of the nation in the character of the first President 
to be known as a representative of modern business and of 
industrial organisation. Mr. Hoover’s prestige was built 
up by a new kind of publicity. His lifelong detachment from 
party politics and the political machine was exploited as his 
greatest qualification for the Presidency. To the confusion 
of the politicians of the old order he was explained and 
acclaimed as the Great Engineer. And now, the rueful 


Republicans are reflecting, it would seem that this is exactly 
what the President is, a great engineer. 

All recent Presidents have been unfortunate in their 
relations with Congress. Mr. Coolidge’s long term of power 
with the electorate was in no sense reflected in his dealings 
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with the House and the Senate. So far from supporting him, 
they took delight in rejecting his measures and ignoring his 
personal wishes. Mr. Hoover has suffered in like manner at 
the hands of the Senate, but it is not improbable that the 
experiences of his first eighteen months have been due chiefly 
to his inexperience among the politicians. Certainly he began 
to assert himself at the end of the first session of Congress, 
and, even if the November elections go heavily against him, 
his personal position may be improved. It will be possible 
for him to take the line that the legislative failures of 
1929-30 are not his at all, but are the direct responsibility 
of a Congress that refuses to face the facts of the con- 
temporary world. The President can use this argu- 
ment in relation to the two outstanding measures of 
the present Administration—the Hawley-Smoot Tariff and 
the Farm Relief Act. Mr. Hoover was in favour of 
moderate tariff revision. Congress simply ran amuck, 
brushed aside the appeals of American business and ignored 
the protests of nearly thirty foreign Governments. Similarly 
with farm relief, although in this case it has to be admitted 
that the Federal Farm Board, with its enormous powers of 
purchase, is not far in essentials from what Mr. Hoover 
would probably have decided upon if, as President, he had 
been endowed with the absolute powers that were his as the 
war-time Food Administrator. Mr. Hoover and _ the 
Republicans were deeply committed to legislative action for 
the relief of the Western farmers. They stand now, after 
the second year’s harvest, in an impossible economic position, 
which, paradoxically enough, is only less disastrous than it 
might have been because the wheat situation has been in 
great part relieved by the widespread destruction of the 
maize crops throughout the States of the Corn Belt. In June 
last the President signed the Bill which created the Federal 
Farm Board, which provided what was called a revolving 
fund of $500,000,000 for the purchase of farm products. 
One-half of this fund was made immediately available, and 
within a few weeks the Farm Board was in possession of 
60,000,000 bushels of wheat, bought at an average of $1.15 
a bushel, as against a market price at the end of the summer 
of nearly 20 per cent. less. The Government purchases of 
cotton were on a corresponding scale. And Mr. Hoover’s 
opponents are in the position of making play with the fact 
that the President who coupled the Prosperity doctrine with 
an extreme restatement of the old American philosophy of 
competitive business is the head of an Administration which 
has gone in for unexampled adventures in State Socialism, 
under home and world conditions which made their success 
almost unimaginable. 

There remains, needless to say, the irrepressible issue of 
Prohibition. It is more prominent in this election than in 
any contest since the passing of the national Dry Law, 
though Mr. Hoover is not expected, cr indeed able, to give 
a fresh lead. The organised Wet forces have demon- 
strably increased their strength. They are supported by 
Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, the Democratic Governor of New 
York, who is the only State Governor now enjoying a 
national reputation, and they have a powerful recruit in 
Mr. Dwight Morrow, lately Ambassador in Mexico and now 
Senator for New Jersey. The Drys acknowledge that 
Prohibition will be the leading issue in a number of States ; 
they are prepared for individual Wet victories, while con- 
tending that the next Congress must be predominantly Dry. 
That is undoubtedly true; but the Wets are not thinking of 
the present election. Their eyes, and hopes, are fixed on the 
Presidential contests of 1982 and 1936. They are compelled 
by all the conditions to take the longer view. The Democrats, 
the only party which could come near to a challenge of 
Prohibition, were in no position, because of their other 
handicaps, to take it up in 1928, while the Wet Republicans, 


heartened by Mr. Dwight Morrow’s victory some months ago 
in New Jersey, have convinced themselves that within the 
next two years, or perhaps six, the vague position now occu- 
pied by Mr. Hoover will not be practicable. But, as a matter 
of fact, nothing in the American future is more doubtful 
than the effect of Prohibition on the political parties. 


THE RISING GENERATION 
W"*: the rising generation is this, that, or the other 


is a question that appears to have become increas- 
ingly absorbing in recent years. I do not know 
whether, when I myself was a member of the rising 
generation, my elders studied me closely as a type of some- 
thing new, something on the whole regrettable, in the history 
of the human species. Did they confidently found generalisa- 
tions on my most trivial actions? Did they, seeing me go 
pale at the approach of a barking mastiff, make a note of 
this and say: “* The,rising generation is afraid of dogs ’’? 
Did they, on catching sight of my flying figure ten minutes 
late on my way to school, reflect sadly : ‘* The rising genera- 
tion is slothful and undisciplined *?? Did they, on seeing my 
red, white and blue tie, worn as a symbol of my infant 
politics, murmur: “‘ The rising generation is loyal to the 
Empire’? If they did, they never told me so or even 
wrote to the papers about it. They spoke to me always as 
an individual and never as the representative of all the 
boys and girls of my age. So little did they regard me as 
representative of all my contemporaries that certain of these 
contemporaries were held up to me at times as models 
worthy of imitation. Boys who stood up straight, who 
turned out their toes, who were tidy and unselfish and polite 
and punctual—these were of the same age as I, but it was 
generally recognised that the difference between them and 
me was as wide as that between childhood and grey hairs. 
Even when I look back on those days myself I find it difficult 
to invent a generalisation that would convey any clear 
picture of the boys and girls I knew. There were boys 
of fiery courage and timid boys, boys who learnt their 
lessons laboriously and boys who could never answer a 
question in class without the aid of a book secreted under 
the desk, boys so honest that they never forgot to pay back 
a borrowed penny and boys who robbed sweetshops when the 
assistant’s back was turned, boys who did what they were 
told and insubordinate boys who ran away to sea, boys who 
liked Sunday school and boys who hated it—human beings, 
in fact, with as great a variety of good and bad qualities as 
you will find in any nation or in any generation. 
Hence, when I read generalisations about modern youth 
I sometimes wonder how far they are true of any particular 
young person now living. I thought of this when reading in the 
Times the other day a letter which began : ‘* The correspon- 
dence recently published in your columns discloses various 
reasons why the rising generation are unable to amuse them- 
selves and require expensive forms of entertainment to keep 
themselves from boredom.’? This seemed to me to be a 
rather reckless remark to make about the millions of 
different human beings who are grouped together as the 
rising generation. Is there the slightest reason to suppose 
that ‘‘ the rising generation are unable to amuse them- 
selves ’?? So far as I have observed them, they appear to 
be able to amuse themselves with the most complete and 
terrifying success. A ghost from the Victorian days, 
returning to earth, would notice many changes in society, 
but I doubt whether he would notice any decline in the 
capacity for amusement among the young. What has really 
changed, I imagine, is the attitude both of the young and of 
everybody else to amusement. There is a libellous picture 
of the Victorian age which represents it as steeped in 
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materialistic hypocrisy and hostile to laughter ; but, though 
this is false, there is this grain of truth in it, that amusement 
did play a smaller part in the lives and thought of the 
Victorians than it plays in the lives and thoughts of the 
Georgians. Among large sections of society various amuse- 
ments, now generally accepted as harmless, were looked 
on with suspicion. There were many houses in which the 
appearance of a pack of cards would have created a sensa- 
tion. There were others—but fewer, I think—in which 
dancing was regarded with as much horror as Sabbath- 
breaking. Many human beings went through their teens 
without having ever been in a theatre or a music-hall. And 
thousands even of those who accepted theatres and cards 
and dancing as reasonable methods of passing the time were 
still sufficiently puritanical to feel alarm when anyone 
began to show an excessive fondness for them. It was 
generally accepted that man was not sent into the world to 
be amused, and that, indeed, he possessed the right to be 
amused only in a very limited degree. If a serious Victorian 
had foreseen the present universal reign of amusement, with 
its theatres, cinemas, dance-halls, wireless, football matches, 
and the rest of it, he would have thought of it as something 
resembling the conditions of the days before the Flood. 
For he would have foreseen a world in which the right to 
be amused up to the limit of one’s income is taken for 
granted much more generally than in his own age. Possibly, 
the world has not become more frivolous in any profound 
sense, but probably a much larger proportion of men and 
women nowadays insist upon the right to be happy as a 
first principle. The Victorian, no doubt, was as greedy of 
happiness as the Georgian is, but happiness to him was not 
in theory the chief end of man. 

How far it has become so in more recent years I do not 
know. I myself, born in the Victorian age, have always, in 
the intervals of keeping pace with the income-tax collector 
and such enemies of pleasure, done everything in my power 
to secure such happiness as I could, and no Georgian could 
have laid more determined siege to happiness than I. At 
the same time, I do this in contradiction of my principles. 
In principle I am no pleasure-seeker. In principle I am, in 
the Victorian word, partial to good works and self- 
abnegation. I hold, moreover, to the ancient theory that 
happiness comes for the most part to those who are seeking 
something else. Yet I go on seeking happiness. It is the 
eternal illusion even of those who (in theory) are disillu- 
sioned. Consequently, I cannot join with much vehemence 
in the attacks on what is called the modern craze for 
amusement. 

As for these unhappy moderns, the writer in the Times 
suggests that, in spite of their strenuous efforts, they are 
very little amused after all. The rising generation, in his 
opinion, consists of young people who “ require expensive 
forms of entertainment to keep them from boredom.” Here, 
again, one wonders to how many of the rising generation 
this description applies. Is it really certain that boredom 
is commoner among the young than it was a hundred years 
ago? Millions of young people, I imagine, suffer from 
boredom in every generation, but in different generations 
they are bored in different ways. I myself as a child was 
bored by algebra, by Sunday school, and by having to read 
the newspaper aloud to my grandfather when I would rather 
have been eating gooseberries in the garden. There are men, 
such as Stevenson, who declare that they have never been 
bored in their lives, but even a wet day in a seaside hotel can 
fill most of us with agonies of boredom. There will always 
be boredom in the world as long as human beings are able 
to talk, and when they cease to be able to talk there will 
still be boredom. Intermittent boredom is, always has been, 
and always will be, the common lot of man. You may meet 


it in the church or in the tavern, in solitude or in company. 
It is essentially admirable, being the mark of a wild 
faith or hope that life cannot really be so bad as it seems. 
But the younger generation is indulging in a vain dream if 
it believes that it can escape boredom by means of ** expen- 
sive forms of entertainment.’? They can do so, perhaps, if 
they are poor, because, if you are poor, champagne and a 
dance at a great restaurant are to you as the release of 
Cinderella from her rags and ashes. Champagne is the 
perfect drink for those who cannot afford it; but, if you can 
afford it, what is it but a wine devoid of imaginative 
significance? A poor bored man might forget his miseries on 
the Riviera, but the rich bored man will find there only the 
rich boring world he had left at home. I trust, then, that 
the wealthier members of the younger generation will not 
set too much store by expensive forms of entertainment. 
Let them rather, like Mr. Churchill, turn bricklayers, or 
take to good works, or give their money to those who 
would not be bored by it. As for the poor members of the 
younger generation, though they will be happier than the 
rich among expensive entertainments, they will be happiest 
of all if it is at the expense of others they indulge in them. 
But that one youth or maiden in a hundred is worrying 
about entertainments of this kind I see no reason to believe. 
I suspect that the young still find in each other’s company 
the chief of all entertainments, and that as large a propor- 
tion of them as ever achieve as much amusement in the 
course of a year as human beings have a right to expect. 
There is something wrong with the younger generation, I 
know ; because there is bound to be something wrong with 
the younger generation. But what it is I do not know, and 
the younger generation will not know till a still younger 
generation has succeeded them. I am sure, however, that 
what is wrong with them is not that they have ceased to 
be able to amuse themselves. There must be something 
more seriously wrong with them than that, or we should 
not be feeling so much worried about them. Y. ¥. 


FOOTBALL versus BULLS 


r \HE new set of regulations governing bull-fights which 
come into force on January Ist, 1981, will 
inevitably suggest two questions to those who are 

interested in Spain, but forced by circumstance to follow 

her doings from a distance. Is the bull-fight becoming more 
humane? Is its popularity declining in favour of football? 

The second question is the more easily answered. The 
strength of Spanish football is undeniable. At present the 
Spanish Football Federation counts over 700 clubs on its 
register, there is a League system and a_ knock-out 
championship on the lines of the English Football Cup, and 
matches are played between the first-class clubs during 
nearly nine months of the year. The big matches are 
followed by large and enthusiastic crowds; this year’s Cup 
Final in Barcelona, for example, was watched by over sixty 
thousand spectators. 

But football is not only a popular spectacle; it is also a 
game which the masses really play. I went up this summer 
to the little white church of San Nicolas, at the top of the 
gipsy-quarter in Granada. In this part of the world the 
people take less readily to ball games than in the Northern 
provinces. Horses, bulls, dances, are their traditional means 
of recreation. Nevertheless, after passing through various 


steep and unsavoury alleys, I suddenly came to a small 
square where a game of football was in progress. The 
players were young men, dressed in their workaday clothes. 
One, straight from the shop or bakehouse, still wore a white 
apron. 
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Age and extreme youth looked on. Old women squatted 
on low chairs outside their doors. A group of wiseacres 
on the church steps nodded their heads in profound com- 
mentary of every move in the game. Small boys, showing 
less respect, or merely, perhaps, more activity, crossed the 
square from time to time blowing unheeded whistles, or 
darted off the stone seats on which they were perched to 
steal a hurried kick at the ball. Once or twice a donkey- 
driver, walking beside his laden beast, appeared at the 
entrance to the square, hesitated, then decided to cross. 
The ball, when it hit him, proved to be a very light one. 

This scene is typical of many. It is a far cry from Granada 
to the gloomy palace-monastery of the Escorial. A constant 
wind blows from the snow-covered Guadarrama, and filters 
in chilly draughts through the stone courts and corridors. 
In the vaults beneath the Kings of Spain are entombed, and 
the whole place suggests a mausoleum, hostile to life and 
aloof from humanity. But at half-past twelve every morning 
the wide flagged spaces are suddenly filled with schoolboys 
kicking footballs. What is more, one need not be a 
Corinthian to observe that they kick them correctly. 

The same thing can be seen all over Spain—in the parks of 
the big cities, in corners of country market places, on the 
beaches of fishing-villages. If a football is too expensive, 
a tennis-ball will serve, or a heavy mass of paper bound up 
with string. 

But this enthusiasm for football is not, as is sometimes 
represented, a post-war growth. For the foundation of the 
first Spanish football club you must go back thirty-four 
years, and for the last two decades at least football has 
been drawing vast crowds. In spite of this, the popularity 
of the bull-fight has not waned. One of the best of the 
younger bull-fighters told me recently that he was engaged 
to appear the whole summer, from April to September, 
in Sunday bull-fights in different parts of Spain, to which 
must be added occasional week-day festivals. For the winter 
he had signed contracts with the bull-ring proprietors in 
Mexico. His case is not exceptional ; there are at least fifty 
like him who are equally in demand. 

He pointed out—a thing which I ought to have reasoned 
for myself, but had not done—that the football and bull- 
fighting seasons do not seriously overlap. The big bull- 
fights do not begin until the middle of April, by which date 
the League Championship is finished, and the Cup 
Competition so far under way that relatively few clubs have 
any further interest in it. Another Spaniard summed up 
the position in the words : ‘§ In Spain there is a public for 
everything.”’ It is true that on every Sunday afternoon 
throughout the summer, football matches or no, there are 
three bull-fights of varying importance in Madrid, and some 
twenty others in the provinces. The seats vary in price 
from Is. 6d. to 10s., and given a good programme, they are 
all full. In several towns new bull-rings have recently been 
built to accommodate the larger crowds. 

Those who depend for their living on the bull-ring—the 
cattle-breeders, the owners of rings, the bull-fighters them- 
selves—are perfectly indifferent to the challenge of football ; 
or rather they are convinced by experience that the two 
spectacles can prosper side by side. If any Government 
attempted arbitrarily to abolish the bull-fight they could 
easily make an appeal to popular sentiment, which on this 
point is opposed to the great bulk of educated opinion. 

Since the discontinuance of bull-fighting is a dream of 
the remote future, all the more interest attaches to recent 
attempts to humanise the spectacle. General Primo de 
Rivera issued certain decrees to this end, but the abuses 
at whose suppression he aimed proved too deep-rooted, and 
one at least of them has been restored by the new 
regulations. 


If you can bring yourself to look on the bull-fight as a 
not ignoble contest between man and beast, which the beast 
has no chance of surviving, but in which the man at least 
risks his life, there remain two features which by no stretch 
of the imagination can be called “‘ sporting.’? One is the 
torturing of bulls which have no wish to fight, and the other 
is the use of horses. 

In pre-Dictatorship days it was the practice, based on long 
tradition, to stick explosive darts into the backs of bulls 
which refused to show fight. The burning squib, coming 
into contact with the skin already lacerated by the points 
of the darts and the picadors’ lances, either stung the bull 
to tardy fury or, failing this, punished him as a coward who 
had disappointed the hopes of the spectators. 

The Dictator prohibited fire-darts, but decreed that a 
scrap of black cloth should be fastened after death to the 
horns of the bull to stigmatise him among his more coura- 
geous fellows. The new regulation, which legalises afresh 
the use of the fire-dart, is not a gratuitous relapse into 
cruelty, but rather an admission that the law is powerless 
against rooted custom. The Dictator’s provision was not 
always honoured in the observance any more than his 
stipulation that children under fourteen should not be 
admitted to the bull-ring. All that has remained of this for 
some time has been a note on the programme that 
** children not in arms must be provided with tickets ”’! 

The use of fire-darts, however, is not essential to the bull- 
fight, and it is safe to predict their eventual abolition. 
Unfortunately it is far less likely that the bull-ring will ever 
be able to dispense with horses. The role which they play 
is not only a spectacular one. 

In the modern bull-fight the bull has to be considerably 
weakened before he can be killed; otherwise the matador, 
who works on foot and is armed only with a light sword, 
would stand little chance. The bull tires himself in useless 
charges at the toreros’ cloaks, he loses some blood from 
the three pairs of banderillas (darts) which are planted in his 
neck. But these, practically speaking, are frills, and the 
serious damage is done by the two picadors who ride up 
against him in turn and drive the steel points of their lances 
into his back. Such wounds could not be inflicted by a man 
on foot, and without them it would be exceedingly difficult 
to dispatch a full-grown bull. Nevertheless, this aspect of 
the bull-fight is indefensibly cruel. The horse presents a 
stationary target for the bull’s horns. Nearly always the 
bull pushes back the lance and reaches the horse—the rider, 
if he is lucky, being flung clear. 

Of recent years public opinion has enforced the use of the 
peto—a large mattress-like pad covering the horse’s exposed 
flank and belly. But the peto, even when it protects him 
from wounds, cannot save him from tremendous bruises, 
and often it serves only to conceal the damage from the 
spectators, for the bull gets its horns underneath. 

On an average three horses out of the twelve which appear 
are patently ripped open in the course of a bull-fight, and 
either killed with a knife in the ring or led away and pre- 
sumably destroyed outside. One likes to think that this 
is so, and that the stories of stitching and patching are no 
longer true to life. I have examined horses immediately 
before a bull-fight and found nothing on them but scratches 
and the marks of very superficial wounds. 

But the horses used are worthless animals—what the bull- 
fighting enthusiast calls ‘‘ butcher’s meat ’’—and it is not 
suggested that they recover from serious wounds in order 
to fight another day. The point is that after a little rough- 
and-ready surgery they might have just enough strength 
to appear a second time in the fight in which they have been 
gored. At the end of the day it would be no great financial 
loss to kill them, since they would have served at least 
twice. 
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Even if their misery is not prolonged, one could wish for 
a kinder end for these sorry hacks. Before the bull-fight 
reached its present stereotyped form the picador played a 
nobler and more prominent part in the spectacle. He rode 
good horses, as well-trained and as knowing in their way as 
polo ponies. When they came to grips the picador, more 
skilful and better mounted than to-day, generally succeeded 
in holding the bull off with his lance. In one variety of 
bull-fight, the bull was baited and killed by the picadors 
alone. 


It is easy to praise the past, but it seems undeniable that 
the bull-fight, even within the limits of its present rules, is 
degenerating. Financially it is as flourishing as ever, but 
at the moment there are no outstanding matadors, and it 
is they, in the long run, who draw the crowds. Of the many 
who appear some have courage without skill, some skill 
without courage, and some neither in any conspicuous 
degree. A growing proportion of the bulls, thanks to the 
obsession of breeding for size, prove poor-spirited in the 
arena. These are the complaints of keen followers of bull- 
fighting, and if they are heard for many seasons more they 
may have their effect upon the national sport. It would be 
possible for the bull-fight eventually to die out, not because 
it is cruel, but because it is boring. G. B. 


Correspondence 
SLOVAKS IN HUNGARY 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In connection with your comments on the situation 
ef the Slovaks in Hungary in the last issue of THE New 
STATESMAN, may I—on the strength of the principle audiatur 
et altera pars—request you to allow space for a few 
observations. 

Let us leave aside those general accusatory remarks in 
which you referred to the minority policy of pre-war 
Hungary, where, nevertheless, a large number of racially 
alien elements were able to maintain and develop their 
national language and institutions throughout centuries. 

As to the relevant facts I would, with your permission, 
state the following : 

The 141,882 Slovaks of post-war Hungary are distributed in 
seven counties and scattered in no less than 1,236 communi- 
ties, where they gradually immigrated in the course of the 
eighteenth century and settled among Hungarians. Only in 
two of these seven counties does the number of the Slovaks 
exceed the proportion of 10 per cent., i.e. in County Békés, 
16.9 per cent., and County Esztergom, 12.3 per cent. In the 
remaining five counties their average proportion is 3 per 
cent. and in Budapest 1.5 per cent. 

It is obvious from these facts that the Slovaks—unlike the 
large and homogeneous Hungarian blocks outside Hungary— 
form nowhere in present Hungary a compact block, but are 
mixed in every community with Hungarians, which must 
naturally be taken into consideration when establishing 
educational institutions for them. 

The number of communities where the proportion of the 
Slovak population is between 20 to 50 per cent. amounts 
altogether to thirty-five, and-for these there are fifty schools 
maintained where Slovak is taught. Moreover, according tu 
the laws at present in force in Hungary, individuals, societies 
and religious communities are entitled to establish their own 
schools, where they are free to determine the language of 
instruction. It has never occurred that the Hungarian 
a had ever impeded in any way the exercise of this 
right. 

The Slovaks in Hungary possess a newspaper entitled 
Slovenske Novini, which used to be before the war a very 
popular paper among the Slovak population of present 
Slovakia. Slovak and Czech newspapers and books can freely 
Le imported into Hungary, which is not the case with the 
importation of Hungarian papers and books into Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Under the style “‘ Uhorski Krajinski Osdelavaci Spoloh ” 
and ‘‘ Slovensko Dellincki Spoloh ”’ the Slovaks have two 
societies in Budanest which nurse their cultural, linguistic 
and artistic ambitions. 





‘* Protests addressed to Geneva’? emanating from sources 
outside Hungary can hardly prove that the Slovaks were not 
satisfied with their situation. ; : 

I think the first and foremost requirement in drawing a 
comparison between the situation of the minorities of different 
countries is to ascertain whether the respective facts can be 
contrasted at all. It seems that no instructive parallel can 
be drawn between the comparatively small and _ widely- 
scattered Slovaks of post-war Hungary and between the large 
homogeneous Hungarian blocks beyond Hungary’s frontiers 
living on the same spot for a thousand years.—Yours, etc., 

358 Eaton Place, S.W.1. BArpossy ‘ 

October 2nd. Chargé d’ Affaires a.i. 


REVISION OF THE TREATIES 


i'o the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I regret that absence abroad has prevented me 
seeing Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s article in your issue of 
September 20th, in which he refers to some comments of 
mine on the revision of treaties. 

Mr. Huddleston contends that Article 19 of the Covenant !s 
without substance, and that no machinery exists for peace- 
fully altering treaties. It may be that long residence ‘n 
Paris has caused him to absorb to an unhealthy degree the 
French love of logic and juridical certainty, but to my 
ordinary Anglo-Saxon mind the position seems auite clear. 

he powers of the League are admittedly advisory, but if 
that body is able, as must be assumed, to arrive at a 
unanimous agreement in a particular case, then twenty-eight 
of the thirty-two signatories of the Treaty of Versailles will 
have assented to the change, and could do so in formal 
manner. It is surely unthinkable that the four signatories 
who are outside the League would refuse their consent in 
such circumstances. One must start on the assumption that 
the world is going to act with a reasonable degree of common 
sense. 

Any “ direct settlement ’’ would require formal approval 
as above. The ‘‘ Appropriate Commission ”’ is the sixth, 
which always deals with political questions in the Assembly. 

I cannot see any practical difficulty, and I believe 
Mr. Huddleston is tilting at a very unsubstantial windmill. 

Wightwick Manor, Yours, etc., 

Wolverhampton. GEOFFREY L. MANDER. 
October 6th. 





To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAN. 

Sir—Forgive another intrusion into your columns, but 
Mr. Steidl’s remarks in Tue New Statesman of Septem- 
ber 27th should not go uncontradicted. ‘‘ Austria’s only real 
grievance,”’ he writes, ‘“‘ concerns South Tirol.” 

Austria’s chief grievance concerns the millions of German 
Austrians subjected to Czechoslovakia. He also writes: 
** Nations freed [sic] from Hungarian rule have little desire 
tc return to it.” 

As regards Transylvania and Marmaros, I am convinced 
that a free vote as between Hungarian and Roumanian rule 
would plump for the former by an overwhelming majority. 
1 believe the same to be true of Fiume and the provinces 
given to Jugoslavia (Bosnia-Herzegovina included). 

Only as between Hungary and Czechoslovakia would trans- 
ferred peoples elect for their new sovereign; but here also we 
must except large purely Magyar districts round Pressburg, 
Komorn and Kosice. When you consider the exceptions to 
Mr. Steidl’s dictum very little of it is left.—Yours, etc., 

11 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. GrorGE EDINGER. 


CAN BRITAIN FEED HERSELF? 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—In your issue of September 27th Mr. Montague 
Fordham says that ‘‘ we could provide a large proportion of 
our own food supplies and ultimately probably, if it seemed 
wise, feed ourselves.’’ 

In reply let me say that if we came anywhere near feeding 
ourselves we should achieve a feat which no country with 
anything approaching our population has ever achieved. 

France has only 184 people to the square mile, while 
England and Wales have 649. Yet France barely feeds 
herself. 

Germany has only 345 people to the square mile—just 
about half what we have. Yet Germany, in spite of frantic 


efforts, has never produced more than 80 per cent. of her 
food. 
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Belgium has 635 to the square mile—less than England and 
Wales. Yet Belgium imports more than half her food; one 
authority, Professor East, of Harvard University, says she 
imports 63 per cent. of it. ; 

Holland has 580 to the square mile—much less than 
England and Wales. Yet she imports most of her food. 

Even the above Continental production is only brought 
about by what we should call great waste of labour. Sir 
Thomas Middleton proved that each British farm labourer 
produces twice as much as a German one. Even Kropotkin 
admitted that “as regards obtaining the greatest amount of 
produce with the least amount of labour, Britain undoubtedly 
took the lead until she was superseded by America. 

Mr. Fordham quotes a former work of Sir Daniel Hall as 
giving countenance to the idea that we might produce 90 per 
cent. of our food. If Sir Daniel ever said anything of the 
sort he has long since recanted it. In his presidential address 
to the Agricultural Section of the British Association in 1926, 
Sir Daniel said that ‘‘ under the existing conditions of agri- 
culture among Western peoples it required between two anl 
two-and-a-half acres of cultivated land to supply the needs 
of one unit of population” (Times report). As the total 
amount of land in England and Wales gives less than one 
acre for each inhabitant, and as much of it is not cultivable, 
it is evident that Sir Daniel’s hopes are now of a much more 
moderate character than those ascribed to him by 
Mr. Fordham. 

In the above calculations I have excluded Scotland, as 
being too mountainous to be comparable with any populous 
Continental country.—Yours, etc., 

97 Sydenham Road, Croydon. R. B. Kerr. 

October 2nd. 


MIGRATION 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Speaking of ‘‘ Economics of Empire”’ you say: 
‘To preach migration at the present time is clearly futile, 
because Empire migration depends on the willingness and 
ability of the Empire overseas to absorb additional labour. 
Why pass the responsibility on to the Dominions? Does 
not the fault lie with this country and in its not doing its 
duty—as it has the right to do even overseas? The 
Dominions may not be anxious to receive a stream of penni- 
less Britons, but, if only to make their independence real, 
they are anxious for Britain to fill up and develop the vast 
overseas spaces with Britain’s men and money. The 
Dominions, however, are fast losing their patience with the 
leaders of this country, and, for their security, they will 
soon turn to others unless Britain gets going. Empire 
economic union may or may not be a step in the right 
direction; migration alone can keep the Dominions British. 

The Royal Empire Society, Yours, etc., 

Northumberland Avenue, S. Upton. 
London, W.C.2. 
October 2nd. 


CANNING 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—My attention has been called to the review in your 
issue of the 27th ult. of Sir Charles Petrie’s book on 
Canning. I heartily concur in the praise of that work, which 
is a model of popular exposition. But I must say I was sur- 
prised at the reviewer’s comment: ‘‘ He (Canning) invented 
nothing and inspired nothing.’’ This may be true of his 
internal policy. I remember once writing that so far as his 
domestic policy was concerned “ originality can hardly be 
claimed . . . except in so far as he contrived to put Burke 
into practice and Pitt into theory.” Both achievements were 
something of a feat, however, which might be termed 
original. For the two mentors differed profoundly from each 
other. 

But the case is far otherwise with his foreign policy. His 
originality lay in knowing how to use public opinion to 
strengthen our influence in the world. The idea was quite 
original. Even in his first tenure of the Foreign Secretary- 
ship, 1807-9, Lord Malmesbury—his diplomatic mentor— 
noted that he published despatches more freely than anyone 
had yet done. Castlereagh with original and ‘‘ European ”’ 
ideas could make nothing of, and was eventually thwarted by, 
public opinion. Canning changed all that—and Palmerston 
avowed him as his model. Apart from this publicity idea 
there are also many specific cases in which his originality 
showed itself—e.g. his doctrine of recognition of States was 
new; he was the first to demand the admission of the United 


States into a conference of Powers; he was the first statesman 
in the nineteenth century who dared to act with—and not 
against—Russia in the Eastern question, a lead that even 
Palmerston dared not follow, etc. etc. 

So much for his invention. I dare to think also that it is 
incorrect to say that he “‘ inspired nothing.”’ The other day 
I turned up Sir Eyre Crowe’s memo. of 1907 in The British 
Documents on the Origins of the War—III., pages 402-3. His 
statement of England’s position and policy—based on 
national independence, sea power carrying with it a natural 
protection of weaker States, promotion of free commercial 
intercourse, balance of power, etc.—might have been dictated 
by Canning. It was undoubtedly dictated by his tradition. 
This memo., written eighty years after Canning’s death, 
embodies the foreign policy of England as he conceived it. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. Yours, etc., 

October 4th. Harotp TEMPERLEY. 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMAN. 


Sir,—The success of Unwin’s Pseudonym Library was 
hardly as temporary as Mr. Richard Sunne appears to 
suggest. During the ‘nineties more than 60 volumes 
appeared in the series, and its popularity was maintained for 
many years. 

At the time of its inception the novel generally was passing 
through its greatest revolution. The “ three-decker,” pub- 
lished at one guinea and a half (sold to the libraries for 
twelve shillings), was giving place to a two-volume novel 
published at twelve shillings. This had a very short innings, 
as publishers quickly discovered they had not been 
— drastic, and thereupon entered the six-shilling 
novel. 

The Pseudonym Library was not concerned with these 
changes in any way whatsoever. It had no connection with 
price-cutting or price reduction. It was born entirely of 
necessity. Its publisher was constantly receiving MSS. of a 
very high order, yet so short that none of the existing 
categories were adapted to it. Hence the birth of an idea 
which, judged even by to-day’s standard, would be considered 
a great success. It set a fashion, and the drawing-rooms of 
Mayfair, Belgravia and elsewhere made a point of having the 
latest ‘“‘ Pseudonym’”’ where it could be seen. After a 
lengthy and honourable career it ended because fashion 
changed. An attempt to revive it during the war failed at 
once. 

The modern publishing view that people want to buy 
fiction at all seems to me erroneous. They don’t. They 
certainly want to borrow it, and the great field for develop- 
ment in this country is the lending-library system. When 
that is developed on such lines as to give real service to the 
fiction-reading public and a fair profit to the lending library 
then the price will not be so all-important as it is now. 

35 Kenilworth Avenue, Yours, etc., 

Wimbledon, S.W.19. A. D. Marks. 
October 7th. 


DEAR FRIEND TRELAWNY 


To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 


Str,—In his book on E. J. Trelawny, entitled The Friend 
of Shelley, Mr. H. J. Massingham asks us to believe that 
Shelley once penned the following stanza: 


Therefore, if now I see you seldomer, 
Dear friend Trelawny ! know that I only fly 
Your looks because they stir 
Griefs that should sleep, and hopes that cannot die : 
The very comfort that they minister 
I scare can bear, yet I, 
So deeply is the arrow gone, 
Should quickly perish if it were withdrawn. 


Regardless of the lameness and ludicrousness of the second 
line, and of all the subsequent bétises involved by such a read- 
ing to the rest of the stanza, and to that which follows it 
(where Shelley would appear as seeking that peace which only 
the buccaneer could bring), regardless of the fact that a poem 
dedicated to Edward Williams was not likely suddenly to 
start apostrophising Trelawny, regardless of the date of the 
poem, given by all competent editors as 1821, whereas Shelley 
and Trelawny did not meet till early in 1822—regardless of 
all these things, Mr. Massingham grasps at this extraordinary 
“* variant ”’ because he has set himself to show that “* between 
Shelley and Trelawny there existed a mutuality of spirit, an 


exchange of profound understanding, a natural compatibility 
of human intuition.”’ 
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It is a statement that would seem to need some support; 
and Mr. Massingham can produce no real evidence at all. 
All he has done here, for example, is to misread the textual 
note in the standard Oxford edition of Shelley’s poems. This 
note, referring to a MS. of this poem called The Trelawny 
MS., runs as follows: 

Dear friends, dear friend Trelawny MS., 1839, 2nd ed. ; 

Yours, etc., 
OLWEN W. CAMPBELL. 


A FALSE CHARGE? 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There appeared in your columns on June 2Ist a 
review by Professor Gilbert Murray of Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff’s Recollections. In that review Professor Murray states 
that throughout the book there are traces of “* the contempt 
of a thorough and conscientious scholar for ‘ French sloven- 
liness.’ ’’? The words within inverted commas struck me at 
the time as offensive and unfair, but I dismissed them as 
probably due to some petulant outburst on the part of the 
great German scholar. I was wrong. Recently the book 
came into my hands, and on reading it, and also consulting 
the German original, I could find no trace of the words. The 
word ‘ slovenly ” does occur on page 157, but then only to 
characterise a classical work by a German. 

What justification is there for Professor Murray’s state- 
ment? On a visit to Greece in 1873 Wilamowitz remarks 
that at Olympia “‘ only the French scratchings marked the 
Temple of Zeus in a thicket.’”’ He has a more serious com- 
plaint in 1890: ‘‘ In the town of Thespiai we found to our 
disgust (mit Unwillen) one of the frivolous (leichtfertigen) 
French excavations, such as were often made at that time 
(damals), a rapid search of inscriptions, which in part were 
still scattered about, and an upsetting of buildings without 
any final result.’’ Complaints of this kind are common 
enough against earlier excavators, often too limited in aim, 
and careless and unscientific in method. However this may 
be, Wilamowitz paid in 1903 handsome tribute to the French 
excavations both at Delos and Delphi. Indeed, he ends his 
reference to the latter with these words: ‘‘ When I received 
the manuscript of the inscriptions from the French Academy, 
I was astonished to see how they fulfilled the strictest require- 
ments of finished work and legibility of script. Then I felt a 
keen desire that German editors would send in their 
manuscripts at least in some measure in a like condition 
(wenigstens einigermassen Ghnliche).’’ Finally, near the end 
ef his book, he says: ‘‘ After my experience in Greece I made 
it my special object to cultivate relations with the French 
epigraphists who did such good work.’’ Throughout the book 
will be found tributes to the French genius in other spheres. 

It is quite impossible to found a general charge of sloven- 
liness against the French on the contents of this book. The 
expression ‘‘ French slovenliness’”’ is not by any means a 
rese on the path of international understanding and goodwill, 
which, as chairman of the League of Nations Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation, Professor Murray is pursuing. 
The words are not Wilamowitz’s; we have the right to ask 
whose they are.—Yours, etc., 

115 Banbury Road, Oxford. 

October Ist. 


J. G. LEGGE. 


THE STEIN SONG 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It seems impossible to go through a day without 
hearing a cheerful but distinctly uninteresting tune known as 
““The Stein Song” played at least once, either on the 
wireless or the gramophone, or by a band, a barrel organ or 
an itinerant musician. This state of affairs has continued for 
— months, and appears to show no signs of coming to an 
end. 

The public taste in the matter of music continually 
bewilders one. I am reliably infgrmed that ‘‘ The Stein 
Song ’”’ was written in the year 1902. In an age which is 
commonly supposed to be one of “ jazz ”’ it is surely astonish- 
ing to note the popularity of such an ‘ old-timer.” 

But one has given up trying to fathom these mysteries. A 
year or two ago we heard nothing but a doleful chant entitled 
“* Show me the way to go home.” It struck one as being very 
like a Moody and Sankey hymn tune, though not so cheerful. 
Yet it became a “ craze’ with our modern young people. 

What is the explanation of these strange waves of 
popularity which sweep the world ?—Yours, etc., 

8 Leicester Place, W.C.2. M. D. O’Remy. 

October 2nd. 





Miscellany 


MRS. NOAH’S ARK 


LL Dick Sexton’s friends prophesied disaster when he 
married Mrs. Dunning. But they had also prophe- 
sied disaster when, two years previously, he had 

retired from business, abandoned his pleasant bachelor flat 
in Chelsea, and bought a house in the country. But then 
he had at least retained his liberty. Now, at an age when 
liberty had become a fixed habit to most bachelors, he had 
gone and married. That was rash enough. But it was 
worse; it was absolutely foolhardy, they declared, for a 
bachelor no longer young to marry a widow with two 
children, the youngest hardly more than a baby; and it 
was sheer madness, nothing less, to marry into the bargain 
a successful novelist. For Sexton had been accustomed to 
be the centre round which his world revolved, but now 
he had transposed himself into a new world of which 
Mrs. Dunning was, and would certainly continue to be, the 
centre, and it was unlikely that there would be room in this 
new world for Sexton’s old one or for Sexton himself at the 
centre already occupied by Mrs. Dunning in hers. This, 
everybody admitted, would not be Mrs. Dunning’s fault. 
It would be force of cireumstances—her circumstances. For 
Agatha Dunning, with her excellence as a writer and her 
charm as a woman, had combined her public world and her 
private world to an unusual degree. Many of her greatest 
friends, in fact, had begun as admirers—had obtained intro- 
ductions, come to call, come again to stay, and so, while 
continuing to be her public, become her friends. So it came 
about that wherever Mrs. Dunning was, there was an almost 
continuous procession of visitors. It was an understood thing 
that great, bouncing, good-humoured, intelligent Nora 
Haytor turned up for a month every August; that the 
Pottingers—long-necked, ludicrous, irresponsible Professor 
Pottinger and his gaunt, capable wife—had their week 
reserved for them in September; that the novelist, Abel 
Dibdin, and Mrs. Dibdin—cumbrous, jovial people like a 
couple of cottage loaves, lovers of good talk, good food and 
good drink—came somewhere about Christmas-time; that 
the red-tied, lion-faced, voluble, indignant James Robson, 
Labour M.P., and the uncompromising, argumentative 
maternal lioness, Mrs. James Robson, turned up loudly 
with the March winds; that the tyrannical, jocular, irresis- 
tible Lady Sarah Bridgeport burst in on the very heels of 
the departing Robsons; and that innumerable others would 
be fitted in at week-ends throughout the year. All this had 
been an understood thing, and though Agatha Dunning had 
left her own home and transported herself and her family 
into Sexton’s, it was still, it appeared, an understood thing. 
Sexton, though a man of many friends and a sociable 
enough fellow, had never, as a bachelor, exercised hospitality 
on this scale, but he had been accustomed, at intervals of six 
weeks or so, to invite friends for a visit of a few days, and 
it happened that when spending a busy day in London 
shortly after his marriage he had run into little Coulton. 
The Coultons, hospitable creatures as they were, had been 
very good to him when he had lived in London; they had, 
in fact, loaded him with hospitality, and though he had 
occasionally invited them to dinner in return, he had never, 
he felt, done as much as he ought to have done. As for 


asking them down to his house in the country, he had never 
once done so. It was unpardonable, but he had always felt 
that the Coultons in the country would be difficult, very 
difficult. Neither of them liked the country. But meeting 
little Coulton now at lunch at the club, Sexton’s conscience 
smote him more heavily than ever, and there and then he 
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insisted that Coulton and his wife must come down in the 
near future for a couple of nights. 

*“* T’ll speak to my wife about it as soon as ever I get 
home,”’ he said, ‘‘ and she or I will write and suggest 
dates.”’ 

So it was arranged, and Sexton mentioned it to Agatha 
that very evening before dinner. 

** The Coultons? ”? 

** Yes, my dear, old friends of mine. I’ve treated them 
really rather shabbily. They’ve been on my conscience for 
a long time. They’re really very good souls, and they’ve 
been awfully good to me. But I’m afraid you may find the 
going a little heavy. Shall we say next week, from 
Wednesday to Friday, or, if you prefer, that week-end ? ” 

‘** More visitors? ’’ asked little Susan, a child of five who 
had come in to say good-night and had overheard the 
conversation. 

** I’m afraid so, my dear child,’’ said her mother, with 
a sigh. 

The sigh surprised Sexton. ‘* Visitors happily don’t mean 
much trouble for you, Agatha,’’ he said confidently. 

Agatha was in turn as surprised as Sexton had been. 
** Why should you think that, my dear Dick? ”’ she asked. 

** Well, surely you’re inured to visitors by now.”’ 

** Oh, to old friends, of course,’? said Agatha. 
hardly counts them as visitors. 
more of a business.”’ 

** But the Coultons aren’t strangers to me.” 

** Oh, naturally not,’’ Agatha admitted indulgently. 

** One would regard it, really,’’ said Sexton, * as a duty, 
a little job that has to be got through.”’ 

** Next week, of course,’’ said Agatha reflectively, ‘* will 
leave us very little spare time before the Robsons arrive. 
They are due, you know, on the following Monday. And 
with this wretched book on the stocks. . .”’ 

** You feel it would be rather .. .”’ 

** Rather an undertaking, Dick ! 
such a very different matter.”’ 

** Still, wouldn’t it be better just to have them and get 
them off our chests? ”’ 

Agatha was silent. She looked really rather anxious, 
rather worried about the problem of these Coultons. 

** Oh, well, if you feel...er...!’’ He left the sentence 
in the air and he left the Coultons in the air. They were not 
mentioned again. 

Next morning at breakfast Susan, as was her habit, re- 
counted her dreams. ‘* I dreamt,’’ she said, ‘* that I was in 
the garden—this garden, I mean. We were pouring milk 
on the flowers.”’ 

Frances, the elder girl, snorted. Susan’s dreams always 
seemed to her extremely silly. But Sexton seemed to be 
amused. ‘* Milk? ”’ he said, with exaggerated astonishment. 

** Yes, milk ! ’’ said Susan. 

** And what then? ’’ Sexton enquired. 

** That’s all! ’? said Susan. 

Agatha was pouring out coffee. She always ignored these 
recitals. The business of breakfast and of opening and 
reading letters was enough to absorb her attention. 

** Did you have any dreams? ’’ Susan asked. Sexton was 
very good at dreams, and she usually managed, with a little 
skilful persuasion, to get him started on the subject. 

“* Yes,’? he said, after a moment’s thought. ‘‘ I did, as a 
matter of fact, have a rather remarkable dream last night.” 

Frances and Susan wriggled gleefully in their chairs. 
Agatha laid down her letter; Sexton’s dreams were usually 
diverting enough to merit her attention. 

‘‘T dreamt,’’ began Sexton, ‘“‘ that I was alone in the 
house. I was reading the Times; indeed, I was completely 
wrapped up in the leading article when there came a very 


** One 
But strangers are rather 


You see, strangers are 


loud, peremptory knock at the front door.”” He knocked 
sharply on the breakfast-table. ‘‘ Imagine my apprehen- 
sion,’ he said, glancing at Frances, then at Susan, then at 
Agatha, who was listening with an amused smile; “ only 
imagine, my dear creatures, my terror. For it might be, 
it most probably was, callers, and if I were to go in person 
to the door and tell them that I was out, they wouldn’t, I 
felt, believe me. Well, before I could decide what steps to 
take there was another loud knock, much louder, much more 
electrifying than the first, and I sprang to my feet and 
hurried to the front door, more frightened of keeping them 
waiting than of facing them. I opened the front door briskly 
to show how glad I was to see them, and . . . what do you 
think I found on the mat? ”’ 

** A parcel ! ’’ said Susan. 


**A parcel! ’? repeated Sexton scornfully. ‘‘ I only wish 
it had been a parcel.”’ 


** Then what was it? ’ asked Frances. 

** It was nothing more ncr less than an enormous hippo- 
potamus.”’? Sexton paused dramatically, and the children 
grinned. ‘** An e-normous hippopotamus ! ’? Sexton repeated. 
*““* Did you. ..er... did you want anything? ’ I asked 
nervously. ‘I want Agatha Dunning, the lady novelist,’ 
said the hippopotamus in a terrible voice. ‘ I’m afraid,’ I 
said ’ ”’—Sexton’s voice was in lamentable contrast with 
that of the hippopotamus—‘‘ ‘I’m afraid she’s out.’ 
‘ Then,’ thundered the hippopotamus, ‘ I’ll wait.’ And 
wait, my dear creatures, it did; pushing past me, lumber- 
ing across the hall, lurching into the drawing-room and 
plumping itself down in the new armchair.’’ Susan shrieked 
aloud with joy. ‘*I heard the springs twang,’’ added 
Sexton, ‘‘ like twenty double-basses played pizzicato. I 
shut the drawing-room door; I thought it best to shut the 
hippopotamus in, and tiptoed across the hall. ‘ I’ll go into 
the garden,’ I thought to myself; ‘ but before I go I’ll lock 
the front door.’ I was on the point of doing so—I actually 
had my hand on the key—when....’’ Sexton clapped both 
hands desperately to his temples. The children were goggle- 
eyed with excitement. ‘‘ When there was a thunderous tap 
at the door—an absolutely thunderous tap—there’s no other 
word for it. I opened—I daren’t not open—and discovered 

. . what do you suppose? ”’ 

** A clockddine ! ”’ said Susan. 

** Clockodine be blowed! A brace of giraffes—and giraffes 
of a size that I have never even imagined. ‘ Did you want 
anything? ’ I piped. ‘ We want Agatha Dunning, the lady 
novelist,’ said the larger of the two giraffes. I did not this 
time say she was out. I knew it would be no good. I 
stood aside meekly, held the door open, and the two great 
creatures, suddenly ducking their long necks, charged like 
a couple of battering rams across the hall, bang against the 
drawing-room door, which burst open at the shock. I did 
not stop to see how they got on with the hippopotamus, but 
I shut the door on them and hurriedly crossed the hall. I 
was making, you understand, for the garden door. ‘ Once 
in the garden,’ I thought, ‘I shall be within sight of 
security, for beyond the garden are fields, woods, and tall, 
climbable trees.’ I literally ran past the front door. But 
ere, long ere, I reached the garden door there came such an 
ear-splitting assault on the front door that I expected for a 
moment to see it burst in half. But the shock had stimulated 
me, and I was seized with a wild recklessness. I strode to 
the front door and flung it open. ‘ Oh, come in,’ I shouted. 
‘Come in, do. Don’t mind me. Make yourselves quite 
at home.’ I was about to continue in this vein when the 
words frrroze in my throat. And why, do you suppose? 
Because there, on the mat, stood . . .”” Sexton’s voice 
became a throttled roar ** ... a lion and a lioness. Worse.”’ 
He held up an arresting hand. ‘‘ The lion wore a red tie.” 
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He flung a tragic glance at Agatha. ‘* With a roar like an 
express emerging from the Penge tunnel they sprang into 
the hall without so much as a preliminary enquiry for 
Agatha Dunning, the lady novelist, and, smashing open the 
drawing-room door, joined the rest. I determined now to 
make good my escape. 

** I crept to the front door without a sound. I was just 
about to slink down the steps when . . . when I heard a tiny 
voice, a voice so tiny that I could not at first hear what it 
was trying to say. It came from the floor in the region of 
the left doorpost. I peered down on to the tiled floor, ».:4 
there I saw two tiny, tiny pale pink mice.”’ 

** How tiny? ” asked Susan. ‘“ As tiny as a pin’s head? ”’ 

**Pin’s head! Poof! ” said Sexton, outraged. 
‘* Infinitely tinier! They were so tiny that they were just 
not invisible. I heard the squeaking again, and I bent my 
ear to the floor. ‘ Does Mr. Dick Sexton live here—husbani. 
I mean, of Agatha Dunning, the lady novelist?’ the 
tiny voice was saying. The irony of the question did not 
escape me. ‘ That, my little friend,’ I replied, ‘ is precisely 
what I myself have been asking.’ ‘ May we come in ?’ the 
little voice asked. ‘ We are the... .’ I failed to catch the 
final word. ‘ No, my poor creatures,’ I replied, ‘ you can’t, 
for the simple reason that, small as you are, there’s no room 
for you. We have a hippopotamus, two giraffes, and a pair 
of lions in the drawing-room, and are expecting a laughing 
jackass, a giant iguana, and a mastodon shortly. I apologise 
deeply, and I advise you to do as I am doing, namely, to 
bolt while the going’s good.” Thereupon, my dears,”’ con- 
cluded Sexton, ‘‘ I scooted down the steps, across the lawn, 
over the railings, across fifteen acres of arable, two square 
miles of pasture, clean over Barnstonbury Hill, and was only 
brought to a halt by Mildred knocking at the door with the 
early morning tea.”’ 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG. 


STRICT CARE, STRICT JOY! 
1. 
O-DAY I felt as poor O’Brien did 
When, turning from all else that was not his, 
He took himself to that which was his own 
—He took him to his verse—for other all 


He had not, and (tho’ man will crave and seek) 
Another all than this he did not need. 


So, pen in hand, he tried to tell the whole 

Tale of his woe in rhyming, lodge the full 
Weight of his grief in versing : and so did : 
Then—when his poem had been conned and cared, 
And all put in that should not be left out— 

Did he not find, and with astonishment, 


That grief had been translated, or was come 
Other and better than it first looked to be ! 

And that this happed, because all things transfer 
From What they seem to That they truly are 
When they are innocently brooded on 

—And, so, the poet makes grief beautiful. 


2. 


** Behold me now, with my back to the wall, 
Playing music to empty pockets ! ”’ 

So, Raftery, tuning a blind man’s plight, 
Could sing the cark of misery away : 

And know, in blindness and in poverty, 
That woe was not of him, nor kin to him. 


And Egan Rahilly begins a verse— 
‘* My heart is broken, and my mind is sad . . .” 


*T was surely true when he began his song, 

And was less true when he had finished it : 

—Be sure, his heart was buoyant, and his grief 
Drummed and trumpeted as grief was sung. 


For, as he meditated misery 

And cared it into song—strict care, strict joy ! 
Caring for grief he cared his grief away : 

And those sad songs, tho’ woe be all the theme, 
Do not make us to grieve who read them now 
—Because the poet makes grief beautiful. 


3. 


And I, myself, conning a lonely heart 

—Full lonely ’twas, and ’tis as lonely now— 
Turned me, by proper, to my natural, 

And, now too long her vagrant, wooed my Muse ! 
Then to her—Let us look more close to these, 
And, seeing, know ; and, knowing, be at ease. 


Seeing the summer lost, and winter nigh : 
Seeing the sky o’ercast, and that the rain 

Had plashed the window, and would plash again : 
Seeing that will and wish was weak, was strong : 
Seeing inconstant, seeing timidity ! 

Seeing too small, too poor, in this and yon : 


Seeing life, daily, grow more difficult : 
Seeing inapt, and sad, and fallen from good : 
Seeing all that moves away, moving away 
—And that all seeing was a blind-man’s treat, 
And that all getting was a beggar’s dole, 

And that all having was a bankruptey— 


4. 


All these, sad all! I told to my good friend, 
Told Raftery, O’Brien, Rahilly, 
Told rain, and frosted blossom, and the summer gone, 
Told poets dead, and captains dead, and kings ! 
—And we cared naught that these were mournful things, 
For, caring them, we made them beautiful. 

JAMES STEPHENS. 


TWO COMEDIES 
M SOMERSET MAUGHAM is not an Ibsen, and 


Mr. Noel Coward’s resemblance to Tolstoy is not 

striking, but the themes of The Breadwinner and 
Private Lives resemble respectively those of A Doll’s House 
and The Kreutzer Sonata ; only they are brought up to date 
and turned topsy-turvy. In The Breadwinner a husband, 
not a wife, leaves a “ doll’s house” to live and learn, and 
in Private Lives we are invited (most successfully) to laugh 
over—yes, and to envy—the violent alternations from 
tenderness to exasperation and back again, which between 
man and woman, husband and wife, Tolstoy felt to be so 
loathsomely hideous and humiliating that he saw no cure 
for them but to stamp sex out of life altogether. Hopeless 
remedy, of course—quite hopeless. 

These two comedies now running in London, and with 
every prospect of continuing to please, are symptomatic of 
the times. It is not the Noras who now excite the sympathy 
of dramatists and audiences but the Helmers—the predica- 
ment of “ breadwinners,” not of wives. Isn’t the slavery, we 
now ask ourselves, of the breadwinner to his job often as 
humiliating as that of woman to “the home”? If she 
kicks, why should not he? And when “ Norval,” as I 


shall continue to think of him, slips into freedom from a 
home in which he has been for years a mere breadwinner, 
slips away, after exposing the selfishness of his wife and 
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children, the sympathies of the modern audience appeared 
to go with him, as they once went with Nora when she 
slammed behind her the door of the “ doll’s house.” 

This shift of sympathy is significant. But the comparison 
between The Kreutzer Sonata and Private Lives is still more 
significant. To do Tolstoy’s contemporaries justice, they 
never thought that story one of his good books. There was 
a fanaticism in it far from admirable, and the deduction of 
a sweeping conclusion from a particular case shocked common 
sense. What is interesting is that Mr. Noel Coward and 
Tolstoy agree about the nature of passion, only while the 
old prophet says, ‘‘ Look, isn’t it ignoble and the very 
opposite of love? ’’, the young comic dramatist, who does 
not pretend to be a thinker but, as a matter of fact, has a 
clearer view of life than many who pretend to teach, says, 
* Isn’t it exciting and amusing? ” 

In Private Lives two honeymoons are entertainingly con- 
trasted. The relation between Amanda Prynne and Elyot 
Chase is based upon the kind of attraction which alone, 
according to the dramatist, matters between man and 
woman, while their respective relations to their lawful 
spouses are unreal and conventional. A moment’s reflection 
shows the weakness of both The Kreutzer Sonata and of 
Private Lives as pictures of life. The former is based on 
blind fear of lust, and in Private Lives we only see the 
beginning of the story. The worst is to come. We hear 
what chapter one of the lives of Amanda and Elyot was 
like. Their marriage ended after exasperated quarrels in 
divorce and remarriage to others. Though we only watch 
the first three days of their lives after they have bilked 
their just-wedded partners and come together again, these 
show that chapter two will probably repeat chapter one. 
We watch scenes of rapturous tenderness modulate into 
the exchange of such sentiments between them as “* You 
damned sadistic bully!” “* You loose-living wicked little 
beast !”’ and finally into a scrimmage on the floor. True, 
the curtain falls on reconcilement and thus the audience is 
sent smiling away. That shindy has not mattered. Why 
should it? It is not the first or the second or the fifth 
that does. But anyone who has watched human nature 
knows that soon, and often very soon, shindies destroy the 
beautiful and tender overtones of passion and that mutual] 
confidence which makes even its momentary satisfaction 
satisfying. So, although the play apparently ends happily, 
and the story is so deftly and amusingly conducted that 
the audience envies Mr. Coward’s lovers, no one, if he or 
she reflects, can agree with Amanda’s pronouncement upon 
her lover and herself: ‘* We may be all right in the eyes 
of heaven, but we look like being in a hell of a mess socially.” 
No: they are in a hell of a mess all round. It is not the 
least of Mr. Coward’s achievements that he has thus dis- 
guised the grimness of his play and that his conception of 
love is really desolating. 

I wonder, if these lines catch his eye, what he will think 
of this analysis of his airy, quick little play? That I am 
dissecting a butterfly which was just meant to amuse us 
with its flutterings, and have rubbed off its bloom? Perhaps, 
Let me assure him that I enjoyed its flutterings and bright 
changing colours very much. 

The interpretation of character and scene throughout was 
admirable. What a talent Miss Gertrude Lawrence has! 
If you want unflagging vivacity in an actor or actress look 
for him or her among Variety Artists. They have “ go” 
and sparkling finish. They must have them, also the 
faculty of making much out of mere hints. They have to 
hold attention, often alone on the stage, by making the 
best of comic and sentimental hints often of the barest 


and most perfunctory kind. They learn to be collaborators 
rather than interpreters. Mr. Coward himself is almost as 
good as Miss Lawrence (what praise !) and Miss Adrienne Allen 
and Mr. Olivier played their parts as they should have been 
played. They understood and showed it. Mr. Coward’s 
great gift as a dramatist, as I have occasion to repeat 
whenever I write about him, is that his dialogue has the 
rhythm of life, and the rhythm of modern life is 
more broken and much quicker than that of twenty years 
ago. He understands, too, that it is more important that 
a joke on the stage should be spontaneous than perfect. 
If it is a brilliant piece of wit so much the better, but it 
must be first exactly in the right key. Mr. Maugham is not 
nearly so deft at catching that life-rhythm, and his wit is 
deliberate rather than quick. Consequently when it is not 
first-rate, it disappoints. On the other hand he has a firmer 
grip of what he is writing about, and all the implications of 
his subject. He always knows where he is. He is adept 
in making his characters betray themselves in typical lines. 
Sometimes he abuses this power, and you think, “ But if 
that person could say that, he or she would know more about 
themselves than the dramatist intends them to.” But at 
others he puts into their mouths a line which illuminates the 
character naturally, as well as the situation from beginning 
to end. He has a firmer grasp of ultimate futilities. 

His works can hardly be described as the harvest of an 
indulgent eye. His best jokes have ever a grim underside; 
his best drawn characters are exposures. His good people 
are apt to be conventional figures or hazy in outline; and 
he has evidently been much struck on his journey through 
the world by the impudent selfishness of certain types of 
women. In a sense he approves of selfishness, for he sees 
it masquerading everywhere, and he comes to preferring it 
naked and unashamed. But really some women carry 
selfishness too far! They are such bilkers too, taking 
without giving, and without a notion of fair play. 

The Breadwinner is a play about a man who threw his 
top-hat over the windmill; turned on his family (leaving 
them a genteel subsistence), and said, “I don’t see the 
point of slaving for you any more. You are not fond of me 
and I am not fond of you; you think I’m an old bore and I, 
too, find you boring.” The comedy lies in this family, 
who have never felt under the smallest obligation to him, 
who have criticised him freely, suddenly discovering that 
they mean as little to him as he does to them. It is a shock. 
What! he doesn’t think it worth his while to keep them in 
cars and comfort! Of course the young can’t be expected 
to enjoy his company, but that he shouldn’t delight in theirs 
or in seeing them enjoy themselves—well, that is almost 
incredible ! 

It is quite a good idea for a comedy, but The Breadwinner 
is not quite a good play. In the first act the dialogue is 
not nearly entertaining enough. That act is occupied in 
showing the attitude of the young towards their parents. 
There are two pairs of them, male and female, and all four 
are cousins. The consensus of opinion among them is 
that after forty their elders, who have had their innings, 
ought to make room for the young. The dramatist’s object 
is not only to show in this act their want of affection and 
gratitude, but also that these bright young things are 
deplorably silly and boring. He succeeds only too well. 
We are glad when the act is over. But the last two hold 
the attention, and he was blessed in Mr. Squire, with his 
Hawtrey methods, as his interpreter for the placid but firm 
Mr. Battle, also in Miss Marie Lohr who plays Mrs. Battle. 
The outspoken English rose seemed to shock the audience 
a little. Well, she exists. DeEsMonD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
H ENLEY was an invalid and a poet. Those are the 


two essential facts about the man whose life 

Mr. Kennedy Williamson presents to us in a sadly 
inadequate memoir (W. E. Henley. Shaylor, 10s. 6d.). As 
I read literary criticism I veer impatiently from the point of 
view which would exclude all personal discussion to the point 
of view that without a due discussion and consideration of an 
artist’s personal life no just estimate of his worth can be 
made. The latter is obviously the true position; and one 
only declines from it because of the natural human shame at 
yielding to what may so easily become merely idle curiosity. 
We can never by any examination, however intimate, know 
all the conditions that go to the making of a work of art; 
but it is evident that the more we know of the conditions the 
better position we shall be in to appreciate the art. So an 
artist’s birth, upbringing, education, illnesses, habits, 
friends, beliefs, ambitions, enemies, income, fears, loves and 
desperations are all important to the student of his work. 
When it comes to a few fundamental things we all recognise 
this—we all admit the importance of an artist’s race, religion 
and period ; and if we admit this, we have no right to dismiss 
as impertinence investigations into his brand of tobacco, 
or efforts to discover whether his favourite drink was beer, 
claret, gin or Bohea. 


* * * 


Mr. Williamson rightly points out that Henley’s Invictus 
was written when he was in Edinburgh Hospital, waiting for 
an operation that might leave him permanently crippled in 
both legs. The forcible brag of that poem does take on a 
different and nobler colour when the reader knows that it is 
written as self-heartening by a man desperately sick. So all 
Henley’s devotion to violence, to animal strength, to over- 
statement, is much more intelligible and pardonable when the 
reader remembers that it is the cry of a man admiring and 
desiring that in life from which he has been shut off by 
accident. Yet Henley’s praise of violence too easily 
betrays its neurotic origin; the healthy man, the strong 
man, does not make a song about it ; and in some of Henley’s 
more extravagant excesses in vehemence there is far more 
of fundamental unhealthiness than in the poetry of the 
decadents he despised. Henley as a critic was opinionated, 
unclassical, unfair, at times (as in his judgment of 
Thackeray) frankly and simply stupid ; he judged literature 
either by caprice or a rough application of the old 
Johnsonian course of reference to standards that were 
entirely non-zsthetic. 


* * * 


Readers of the Scots Observer, the National Observer and 
the New Review may take exception to this as too 
sweeping ; and it needs modification in one particular. When 
he was judging modern literature he was greatly influenced 
by style, at any rate in prose. It is a little difficult to 
be sure what his criterion was; but this can be said with 
certainty—he loved prose which had a definite bony 
structure. He liked ornament, he liked panache, he did not 
dislike a certain floridity ; but he could not bear muzziness. 
As an editor he was a drastic discipline to many of his con- 
tributors, but extremely salutary to those who could learn 
from him. Nothing, of course, can excuse the insertion into 
Mr. Shaw’s signed criticisms of statements completely at 
variance with Mr. Shaw’s views on music ; but unpardonable 
fantastics of that kind must not allow us to ignore the fact 
that by rewriting his contributors’ articles he often did them 
His list of famous contributors includes most 


a service. 


contemporary authors of eminence, except those who by 
political affiliation or esthetic theory were inimical to him. 
None of his papers—once more one sighs for the English 
educated classes—was a success; not even The Barrack- 
Room Ballads could save the National Observer. 

* * * 

As he grew older his illness chafed him more, and his 
temper grew worse. Its most lamentable outburst was in the 
essay on his friend Stevenson, contributed to the Pall Mall 
Magazine. Mr. Williamson deprecates this, but does not 
seem properly to understand its origin. Anyone who has 
read Mrs. Stevenson’s life can have no doubt whence arose 
that bitter, bilious anger of Henley’s at his friend, nor, I 
think, how ungenerous it was. Fanny van der Grift believed, 
and had reason to believe, that many of Stevenson’s friends 
were too robustly careless of his health. Possibly she seemed 
to them fidgety, pseudo-scientific and tiresome; but they 
should have recognised that she had given her life to a dying 
man, and was determined to do her best to keep him alive 
and well. In her pursuit of health for Louis she did not care 
whom she offended or estranged—and she was right in 
thinking that the way in which a man received her 
care of her husband was a test of the quality of his 
friendship. Henley failed to stand the test. There is a 
rumour that Henley was furious because one day when 
he called to see R. L. S., and had an abominable cold, 
Mrs. Stevenson refused to allow him to go into the room. 
There are men who would never forgive that slight and 
sensible rebuff, and I am afraid Henley was one of them. 
He had many gifts, but among them was never a sense of 
proportion. There are many who may sympathise with his 
annoyance—though their sympathy would not, I think, 
survive the reading of Mrs. Stevenson’s life—but surely none 
who can approve of the form taken by his revenge. Henley 
nursed his anger, and after Stevenson’s death attacked 
him in an article which had little merit except as a piece of 
invective. He called Stevenson a cad, but only did this 
indirectly, so that the vile story spread that the ‘* word of 
three letters ’’ was something worse than that. The article 
was a lamentable piece of self-exposure; after all, to 
denounce as a cad a man who for years was your intimate 
friend is a damaging criticism of the attacker. 

* * * 

Henley’s poetry, like his papers, had a success of reputa- 
tion and influence, not of popularity. I do not know whether 
it is read or not to-day. Invictus is known chiefly, I 
am afraid, as a song for embarrassing baritones ; but Henley 
did far better than that. He was, with Lang and Gosse, 
the first to experiment in the old French forms that are like 
modish dances in patterned gardens—the Ballade, the 
Rondeau, the Rondel, the Roundel, the Villanelle and the 
Triolet. He excelled in the Ballade and the Rondeau. He 
even wrote formally in slang, and gave us a thieves’ jargon 
version of Villon’s ballade, with the refrain : 

Booze and the blowens cop the Jot. 

He followed, at a distance, Heine and Matthew Arnold 
in brief poignant lyrics and exercises in free verse; the 
hospital rhymes have the sharp quality of an etching, 
and are full of vivid, memorable phrases. Best of all, 
to my mind, is the series of poems on London. 
London was a strange city to Henley, as it was to 
Stevenson, and he gave to its streets and alleys, its river, 
its darkness and strange, ominous spaces of silence and 
sound, a brooding sinister beauty of disturbance and 
strength. There is a story that he and Stevenson collabo- 
rated in a Rabelaisian novel of London: if that could be 
found and published in this less squeamish age the younger 
generation might admit that in those days, too, there were 
men who could make books. RIcHARD SUNNE. 
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WOMEN 


Imperial Palace. 


AND WORK 


By Arnotp BeNNETY. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


When man, in some remote age, dethroned the hitherto 
dominant woman, he was hard put to it to keep his stolen and 
unnatural supremacy. Pretty early he thought of one good 
plan—he persuaded the female that a good way to show human 
superiority over the other animals was to make love a continuous 
instead of a seasonal business; any unpleasant consequences 
of that ingenious device have fallen pretty exclusively on the 
women. Still, as sophistication grew and culture advanced, 
as imagination, romance, chivalry, idealism and even ordinary 
unselfishness increased, this one simple plan scarcely sufficed. 
So men invented the sacred mystery of the office. Work, plain 
hard work, woman has always had more of and known more 
about than man; but the office, the organisation, the invention 
of great elaborate business mechanisms, the application, in 
short, to work of the humbug that previously belonged only 
to some of the learned professions and to court society was man’s 
idea. Here were oodles of wool to pull over eyes that could be 
inquisitive as well as bright; here was something which could 
always be presented as an ultimatum when woman, with her 
genius for personal contacts, insisted on a man’s giving up any 
considerable amount of his time and attention to her needs, 
caprices or ideals. ‘‘I’m sorry, dear,” as the conversation 
threatens to approach some problem that will make for mental 
discomfort, ‘* I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I must be off to the office.” 

That, according to my own private anthropologist, is the 
origin of the Big Business Bluff, by which men who have not 
enough imaginative intelligence to get on with women pretend 
that there is something practical in life which is of far more 
importance. Actually, of course, big business would collapse 
with a bang if it were not for the women; for women are in 
a conspiracy, with a few honourable, acid, delightful exceptions, 
to bolster up the business man’s self-importance. The only 
men with whose work women really interfere are the artists; 
and they, God help them, have rarely tried to live without that 
energising or benumbing or distracting interference. The business 
men live in a false sense of the importance of their work, a 
sense for ever cossetted by the interruptions of feminine charm : 
for if the balance sheet or the audit can force them to neglect 
Amaryllis or Belinda, how vehemently important must be those 
arithmetical devices! Again, the only role in which man or 
woman is indispensable is the role of artist or lover; and as most 
men are poor lovers and no artists, they make for themselves 
posts of imaginary importance in complicatedly constructed 
devices, and so nurse themselves back into a fond delusion of 
indispensability. 

How far do they take in Mr. Arnold Bennett ? 

There are moments in which I have suspected that they 
have gulled him. All artists retain something of the child, and 
the child’s readiness to be impressed; and it is the business of 
Big Business to impress. Yet in some of his books Mr. Bennett’s 
impressionability has gone too far; he seems to be drawn into 
the great bluff, the open conspiracy that would give to size and 
complexity the honour that belongs only to fineness and intensity. 
He has appeared either to forget or to ignore the fact that there 
is only one serious competitor to real life, and that is art, not 
business nor any other method of securing the means of living. 
in Imperial Palace, however, there is no giving of ground to the 
Philistines. It is an excellent touch of irony that in this huge 
novel, concerned with one of the least lovely, least necessary, 
and—so far as my slight experience goes—least comfortable of 
big businesses, the luxury hotel, Mr. Bennett lets the arts, of 
living and of loving, have the best of it. Of course he is entranced 
by his hotel; and I am fascinated to live in it in his pages, and 
might even be persuaded—were it not for my brief practical 
acquaintance with the genuine article—that actual life in it would 
be tolerable ; but his entrancement does not confuse his judgment. 
We see the whole hotel, from the great swing-doors to the Imperial 
suite; from the kitchens and store-rooms to the Director’s castle; 
from the fantastically expensive restaurant to the eating-room 
of the chambermaids whose food “‘ they do say . . . only costs 
the management one-and-six a day a head of us”; from the 
consultations of the Heads of Departments to the private quarrels 
in the Laundry and the Works. We see the hotel at night, and 
in the small hours; comparatively empty, and packed for a New 
Year’s Eve party; we see the lives of the staff, and the lives of 
some of the guests. We hear of hotel policy, as elaborate and 


as silly as national policies, and meet the great diplomats whose 
urge for self-expression has created hotel-policy. We hear of 
hotel rivalries. We are present at a directors’ meeting, and a 
shareholders’ meeting; and, most thrilling of all, at the great 
meeting when Evelyn Orcham, Sir Henry Savott and old Dennis 
Dover come to terms on the great Orcham “ merger.” To the 
description of these events, persons and emotions Mr. Bennett 
devotes all his skill; and this book will take first place among 
his novels as a feat in construction. It would be much easier 
for most men to find their way about this imagined building than 
in a large house in which they were actually staying; and there 
are very few of the characters who would not be as recognisable 
as the rooms and the corridors. The architecture of the book is 
extraordinarily solid; and the idea of the book is splendidly clear. 
Here is one of the passages in which we are shown the quality of 
hotel-keeping : 

The career of hotel management was as absorbing as that of ship- 
captaincy. There were, in practice, no fixed, regular hours of work for 
the chief and his immediate subordinates. During twenty hours daily, 
from 6.30 a.m. to 2 a.m., the big hotel was as it were in full navigation 
of the high seas ; and during the poor brief remnant of the twenty-four 
the vessel was not in port ; she was only hove to. A critical situation 
was as likely to supervene by night as by day. Evelyn’s most 
intimate friend was old Dennis Dover, and it was he who had late 
one evening likened a big cosmopolitan hotel to a baby. ‘“* You 
never dare leave it,’’ father Dennis had said. ‘“‘ The darned thing’s 
always liable to wake up before dawn and cry itself into convulsions 
if you aren’t there.” The Imperial Palace Hotel tolerated no rival 
interests. Everybody who served it became enslaved to it. The 
hotel took the place of wife, children, friends, hobbies, sports. 

The body of the book is the Imperial Palace Hotel: the spirit 
of the book is the conflict between the hotel’s interests and 
human interests. Mr. Bennett puts the conflict at its most 
extreme. The interests of the hotel necessarily involve thousands 
of human interests, and the great crisis in Orcham’s life is caused 
by a woman who frankly demands that she shall have all of a 
man’s attention. That demand is, of course, a symbol. The 
women who make it do not wish that their lovers or husbands 
should have no other interests; but all interests must be 
subordinate, subservient, must, at a moment of crisis, give 
place to love. The problem is worked out in the lives of three 
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people, Evelyn Orcham, Gracie Savott and Violet Powler. 
Evelyn, who is the Imperial Palace, is a widower, forty-seven 
years old; Gracie is the excessively wealthy daughter of Savott 
the millionaire; Violet, the daughter of a commercial traveller, 
is transferred by Evelyn from the post of staff manageress of 
the laundry to the post of floor-housekeeper in the hotel. Gracie 
is fascinated by Evelyn, pursues him, distracts him, piques him, 
gets rebuffed, flies from him, returns to him and is not content 
until she has made him her lover. This is a brutally succinct 
summary of a progress worked out by Mr. Bennett with delicacy, 
humour, and vigour. There is a great scene between Evelyn 
and Gracie—reminiscent of a scene in Mr. Bennett’s farce, 
The Honeymoon. Evelyn, after one day, is prepared to leave her 
in Paris so that he can attend a licensing commission in London. 
Gracie ponders over this, and then issues her statement of what 
she needs in a lover. The scene occurs—it is a fine bravura 
stroke—in a great Paris store, La Jolie Laitiére. Evelyn 
acknowledges that he would be embarrassed were he seen by 
people who might guess they were lovers. And Gracie retorts : 
“Darling, if you were in love with me as you fancy you are— 
oh! quite sincerely !—you simply wouldn’t think of a thing like 
that. It wouldn’t occur to you, and even if it did you’d laugh at it. 

No, you wouldn’t. You'd glory in it. I do glory in it. Id 

deliberately go out to be seen by people we know. It would be 

magnificent, like walking in the wind and the rain.’”’ Her voice 
took on its full richness. ‘‘ Darling, that’s the chasm between us. 

You're afraid of the consequences of love. I’m not. I want every 

consequence, and I don’t care, because I’m in love. You do care. 

Darling, when you said you must go to London to-morrow—and 

leave me all by myself—— ”’ 

The truth, of course, is that at bottom Evelyn is profoundly 
suspicious of the quality of his love for Gracie. She is fearless; 
he is trained to be fearful. She is direct; he is trained to be 
insinuating. She has for him only the charm of the contrary. 
Just as the cocktail mixer in the bar of the Imperial Palace is 
a strict teetotaller, so Evelyn, the king of luxury hotels, is a 
modest, middle-class, unluxurious person. ‘*‘ Who serves smart 
people must himself be grave.” So, after the storm of his episode 
with Gracie, Evelyn naturally falls soberly yet glowingly in love 
with the incomparable, steady but not imperturbable Violet 
Powler. In her the claims of Cupid and the cash-register merge 
into an harmonious accord. 

It says much for Mr. Bennett’s skill that he makes me like 
and admire Evelyn Orcham, for I regard his occupation as one 
of the most mischievous in modern life. The huge hotel is a bad 
thing in itself, and is killing a good thing, the small hotel. There is 
no minor tragedy so acute as a sojourn in a “ cosmopolitan” hotel 
in France. No one who loves France and French cooking does 
it twice (except perhaps in Paris, where there are two good 
** palaces’). Yet Orcham, as Mr. Bennett shows him, makes the 
institution seem tolerable. Violet Powler is one of Mr. Bennett’s 
triumphs—and she does convincingly what few characters in any 
novel can do, she changes, develops as we read. She is the 
same woman at the story’s end, yet quite different. Of 
Gracie I am less certain. At times she is too evidently the siren, 
a return to that malignant invention by which man first blamed 
woman for his own inability to resist her. Her part is brilliantly 
written—she leads Mr. Bennett to some of his most admirable 
scenes—the Meat Market, the little supper bar in Shaftesbury 
Avenue, the apartment in Paris, the Opera, the Lovely Milkmaid, 
Caligula—but I rarely lose the feeling that Mr. Bennett is not 
quite easy about her. Is he afraid of her? Although when 
Evelyn and Violet fall in love, Gracie’s arguments have really 
had the victory, does Mr. Bennett wish that the triumph had 
belonged to Gracie herself? 


R. Exxis ROBERTs. 


COBBETT’S RURAL RIDES 


Rural Rides. By Witi1am Consett. 


Edited by G. D. H 
and Marcaret Coie. Three vols. 


Davies. £5 5s. 
Discontent, which makes some men concentrate their 
interest and energy so that they become men of one idea, 
has on a different type of mind just the opposite effect. 
Cobbett was in revolt, and revolt made him the most 
versatile writer of his time. For as he went on from one 
abuse to another he spread his discontent over wider and 
wider fields, since he came to consider one institution after 
another in a new light; so that he had to write the history 
of the Protestant Reformation in order to illustrate and 


explain his ideas of the causes of agrarian distress. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cole resemble him in this respect. Their abundant 
energy has made them economists, historians, writers of 
fiction, literary critics, so that at this moment they recail 
in a time of excessive specialism the more generous traditions 
of scholarship and learning. And of all their services 
tc their age none represents more faithfully the ideal 
of devoted scholarship than the labour they have spent on 
editing English classics. Mr. Cole’s edition of Defoe is now 
supplemented by this sumptuous edition of the Rural Rides. 
Every student of Cobbett will long to possess it, for besides 
being most handsomely produced, it is an edition unlike all 
cther editions, including Scottish and Irish letters and some 
English rides never before published in book form, and it is 
complete, annotated by the most competent editors that could 
have been found for it. 

No doubt when you are following the history of the war 
with Napoleon and the struggles of Canning and Castlereagh, 
it does not seem very important whether the unknown people 
who cross Cobbett’s pages are dragged out from their 
obscurity or not. But any scholar who took Cobbett into his 
hand as he might take Xenophon or Livy would think 
it worth while to spend a good deal of time in learning 
what can be learnt about the persons who are there described. 
What Mr. and Mrs. Cole have done is to treat a great piece 
of English literature in the spirit in which a scholar is 
accustomed to treat the classical literature of other nations. 
If there were nothing more than this to be said of their 
arduous achievement, any person who cares about the 
literature of his own country will be profoundly grateful to 
them. But there is more to be said. If history is concerned 
with the life of the time in any large and significant sense, 
then obscure figures are historical characters. To understand 
English history it is well to know how the Barings became 2 
great county family in Hampshire producing statesmen and 
bishops. But it is equally desirable that you should know 
something of John Boyes, a small Hampshire farmer, whose 
sympathies with the Hampshire labourers landed him very 
unpleasantly and dramatically on the other side of the world. 
If the life of the common people counts at all in history, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole have rendered a service that can scarcely 
be exaggerated. This book, with its admirable preface, when 
read with Mr. Cole’s Life of Cobbett, will teach any student 
more about the English countryside at that period than any 
other book that has been published. 

It is curious and ironical that this great peasant leader, 
‘‘ the last great tribune of the agrarians ”’ as Mr. Cole called 
him, found his chief success among the industrial proletariat. 
It was in the Lancashire mills that Cobbett made history. 
Before he died the first steps had been taken towards the 
introduction of a humane system in the factories, whereas 
the peasants for whom he felt so passionately had fallen into 
the hands of Chadwick and the Poor Law Commissioners. 
This was the result of the Parliamentary Reform which he 
had pressed with such power and confidence, for the un- 
reformed Parliament would not have dared to run the risk 
of another outbreak of the Swing riots. There is thus an air 
of tragedy over these sparkling pages. As the industrial 
system took longer strides the peasant was forgotten. 
Cobbett had no successor till the days of Arch. It is one of 
the signs of Dr. Arnold’s foresight that he saw from the first 
that a reform of Parliament which left the agricultural 
labourer out would be unsatisfactory, and he proposed a kind 
of collegiate system of election under which the agricultural 
labourer might receive indirect representation. Cobbett’s 
Rural Rides give the impressions and reflections of one of the 
few men of his time who realised what was happening to 
agrarian England, and his descriptions are even more 
poignant to his reader to-day, for they know the succeeding 
chapters of this pitiful history. 

It is a curious irony that made this great peasant leader 
the champion of the workmen; it is a curious irony that 
made the upper classes tremble at the rage of a man so 
conservative in all his ideas. Look at his description of 


Suffolk : 


After all, what is the reflection now called for? It is that this 
fine country, for which Nature has done all that she can do, soil, 
climate, seaports, people; everything that can be done, and an 
internal government, the most complete in the world, wanted 
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y EVELYN GRAHAM. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
On no man are the eyes of the world aaa more than on H.M. the King of Spain. The ever-changing political situation in 
agg makes him the centre of attraction. Having been born a King, all his life he has been subject to political nen 
Mr. Evelyn Graham here gives a wonderfully interesting account of the life of this remarkable King and man 


ISLES OF ADVENTURE 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
This volume contains the accounts of some very remarkable journeys among the New Guinea Head-hunters ; also a trip 
of 300 miles up the Fly River—the author being the first white woman to traverse that waterway—and journeys in out-of- 
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| UNDER THE RED STAR 


y NORAH ROWAN-HAMILTON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Rowan-Hamilton’s book bs Both Sides of the Jordan” attracted considerable attention by its charm. And now she 
has been to Soviet Russia, not only to Moscow, but also to the lesser known places of that vast country. Her experiences, 


things she saw, the insight by artifice oy obtained of the workings of the Soviet, and many other interesting matters, 
are freely discussed in this well-written book. 


THE GOLDEN PHCNIX 


By Mrs. ALFRED WINGATE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
A series of essays on Chinese art and culture, written with a sympathetic insight into the history and customs of the 


Chinese people. Mrs. Wingate shows deep erudition and charming originality of conception, and this book will open a 
new line of thought to many collectors. 


Sunday Times: “Mrs. Wingate gives her readers a fascinating glimpse into the mind of ancient China.” 


RAMBLES IN BRITAIN’S BIRDLAND 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., M.B.O.U. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
These are the fascinating reminiscences of one who is a past-master in the art of observing Nature and photographing 
her feathered creatures. Mr. Oliver Pike has many interesting experiences to record, gained from tireless hours of watching 
the habits and customs of the innumerable species which go to make up Birdland. 


GREAT GHOST STORIES 


Collected and Edited by HARRISON DALE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Certain definite requirements have been demanded from each story included, namely, that each should be purely creative 


fiction, that each should actually po va a ‘cme and that all should be seriously treated—i.e. stories which “ peter out ” 
in natural explanations have been excluded 


LET’S SEE THE LOWLANDS 


By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is not a guide-book ; it records the care-free wanderings of two young men in the romantic Lowlands. A fine book 
for every light-hearted traveller. 


Edinburgh Evening News: “ An attractive volume, breezy and chatty. Mr. Thomson tries with great success to describe 
a trip through the Scottish Lowlands.” 
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volume”of amazingly penetrating verses, illustra y no less pene- 

ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D., Aberdeen, and 16 trating caricatures, a wholly delightful production. Mr. Arkell and Mr. 
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So brilliantly is this book written, so mercilessly, with such power and 
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nothing but to be left alone, to make every soul in it as happy as 
people can be upon earth; the peace provided for by the county 
rates; property protected by the law of the land; the poor provided 
for by the poor rates; religion provided for by the tithes and the 
church rates; easy and safe conveyance provided for by the highway 
rates; extraordinary danger provided against by the militia rates; 

a complete government in itself. 

Listen to him telling a village, audience that poverty is 
inevitable, for it is a spur to industry, and citing the famous 
phrase in the Bible on the subject. It is not surprising that 
some of his fellow reformers found it difficult at times to 
distinguish him from Wilberforce, his pet aversion, or from 
** swaddlers ’’ and “‘ lazy impostors ’’ who preached docility 
and submission : 

It is necessary to the existence of civil society that there should 
be poor.... If there were no poverty there would be no industry, 
no enterprise. 


The truth is, of course, that Cobbett wrote a good deal that 
might have been written by Wilberforce or Wesley. His 
Advice to Young Men is full of sentiments that are com- 
parable to those taught by Wesley in his sermons. The con- 
version of a man of his ideas into a revolutionary force 
proves the immense significance of the changes in social life 
that accompanied the enclosures and the agrarian revolution. 
There is between Cobbett and Bentham all the difference that 
separates a man attached to custom and a man impatient of 
#. What are the things that outrage Cobbett’s sense of 
humanity as he travels over England? Not the legal 
anomalies and the administrative inefficiencies that spread 
suffering and injustice. On such questions as the reform of 
local government or education he had nothing to teach his 
age, and for certain purposes of social life it would have 
been far better to put England into Bentham’s hands than 
into his. It is easy to see why men like Place thought him a 
mountebank and a vile rascal. What struck Cobbett was 
the injustice and cruelty that impressed him as a man used 
tc men rather than to ideas, learning from actual experience 
of village life rather than from academic debate over law and 
institutions. Hence if he was often less enlightened he was 
often more enlightened than the “ feelosofers’’ whom he 
derided and the Radicals with whom he bickered. The 
atrocious punishment of the labourers. in 1830 which stirred 
him to fury left men like Burdett cold. The enclosures which 
seemed to Bentham so reassuring created problems that his 
own daily life enabled him to appreciate. His descriptions 
of contemporary England are those of a man who knows that 
if the life of the labourer is in some respects simple and 
bounded by simple horizons, it is none the less affected by 
everything that happens about him. Nothing is more 
interesting, for example, than his comments on the churches 
in the villages, his hatred of the system of private pews, of 
the introduction of galleries, of the disregard for beauty and 
dignity so common in what he called the ‘‘ heaps of white 
rubbish that the parsons have lately stuck up under the 
new Church Act.’’ He knew that all these things counted 
in the social life of the time. The Rural Rides tell an 
unhappy story. But they are all the same delightful reading. 
Cobbett’s sense for nature made him a charming and 
inspiring companion. His happiness made him a cause of 
happiness to others. And his happiness was based on a solid 
foundation. For he believed that he had been the wisest 
and best teacher his nation had ever produced. The passage 
he wrote about the lazy Universities of his time would have 
seemed to him equally applicable in any other connection: 

As I looked up at what they call University Hall, I could not help 
reflecting that what I had written, even since I left Kensington on 
the 29th of October, would produce more effect and do more good 


in the world than all that had, for a hundred years, been written 
by all the members of this University. 


J. L. Hammonp. 


COLERIDGE AMONG: THE 
PHILOSOPHERS 


Coleridge as Philosopher. By 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

In this book Professor Muirhead justifies the assertion that 
Coleridge is one of the leading figures in British idealistic 
philosophy—trightly distinguished from Continental idealism 
by its theological character. In a passage in the appendix 
he describes the Irishman, John Scotus Erigena, as having 


Professor J. H. Murrwerap. 





planted the school in England. William of Malmesbury’s 
story that Scotus taught in England has indeed been dis- 
puted; but it ends, appropriately enough in the Coleridgean 
connection, with his being stabbed to death by the pens of 
his pupils. The pens of literary criticism have not treated 
Coleridge as philosopher much more kindly. Coleridge, as we 
see in Dr. Muirhead’s book, set before himself two great aims. 
First he wanted to break down the English tendency towards 
scientific empiricism, and secondly he hoped to see genuine 
philosophy, which for him was metaphysics, become not 
merely a peculiar pursuit of technicians at the universities 
but a part of the general culture of his people. Neither aim 
has been realised; and Coleridge himself earned reproach from 
the poets for deserting poetry without receiving compensating 
praise from the professional expositors of metaphysics. 

Metaphysical preoccupations on the part of a poet certainly 
raise a question, as Wordsworth was quick to observe. He 
said that Coleridge had been “ spoilt for a poet by going to 
Germany.” The visit fixed the author of Christabel in a bent 
to which he was too much inclined and prevented him from 
becoming the “‘ greatest, the most abiding poet of his age.’ 
Wordsworth’s remark does not necessarily imply the view 
that poetry must have a quarrel with philosophy; he may 
simply have meant that the one person cannot produce the 
greatest philosophy and the greatest poetry. Many good 
poets have been bad philosophers; but again this does not 
imply that poetry and philosophy are opposite activities. 
Coleridge was not a bad philosopher, but he was not a very 
great one: should we not then, relying on Wordsworth’s 
judgment in the matter of Coleridge’s potentialities as poet, 
regret that visit to Germany? The great poet for Coleridge 
was the philosophic poet; but as he applied the term 
‘** philosophic poet ’? to Shakespeare, he did not mean by it 
one whose mind was spent upon the problems of speculative 
thought. There are poets who are instinctively or intuitively 
scund philosophers, that is, who have a view of the world as 
the “‘ manifestation of a single principle, and therefore as a 
unity.”? In his study of Coleridge’s philosophy Professor 
Muirhead touches on this issue; but dismisses it by simply 
saying that Wordsworth was wrong on the point of fact. 
Coleridge’s poetic powers, he asserts, were already impaired 
when he ‘‘ went to Germany.”’ English literary critics have 
been stubborn in their empiricism and in their refusal to 
accept Coleridge’s invitation to become ‘“ a_ philosophical 
class.’’ But it was not, as they have liked to think, meta- 
physical study which impaired Coleridge’s ‘‘ creative joy,’”’ 
although his taking up of ‘ subtle and perplexed investiga- 
tion,’’ as de Quincey puts it, may have been in the nature of 
« refuge from the misery which itself was induced by the 
opium drug. 

It has been said that in the Ancient Mariner Coleridge 
gave, “‘in a rarefied etherealised form,’’ his early personal 
experience of necessity and unity. Two later pieces which 
Dr. Muirhead might have mentioned are Hexameters (the 
lines to ‘‘ Dear William and dear Dorothea ’’) and What is 
Life? Both give explicit expression to a philosophic idea. 
In the first, where Coleridge speaks of the eye as living 
** with a separate life ”’: 

Sure it has thoughts of its own and to see is only its language, 


his debt to the Berkeley of the Theory of Vision is evident. 
In the second, he compares life to what ‘‘ once was deemed of 
light,’’ and to what had recently, too, been deemed of light 
—by Goethe in controversy with the Newtonians—when he 
denied physical existences in white light and said that it 
was that which becomes coloured through decrease or 
modification impressed on it by darkness: 

An absolute self, an element ungrounded, 

All that we see, all colours of all shade 

By encroach of darkness made. 

Is very life by consciousness unbounded 

And all the thoughts, pains, joys of mated breath 

A war-embrace of wrestling life and death ? 
Yet it would be possible, we think, to hold that Coleridge was 
not what he meant (naming Shakespeare) by a “‘ philosophic 
poet,’’ and further, plausible, to argue that it was a con- 
sciousness of this deficiency which caused his later immersion 


in metaphysical studies. His infidelities among the 


philosophers, as given in Dr. Muirhead’s account of his 
** philosophical development,”’ were out of the ordinary. He 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 








MY THIRTY YEARS WAR )by Margaret Anderson 


The Litre Review was the forerunner of the advanced literary cosmopolitan magazines and in it brilliant 
contemporary writers such as Sherwood Anderson, Richard Aldington, Ezra Pound and Ernest Hemingway 
made their first appearance: until suppressed it published James Joyce’s Ulysses serially. Its enthusiastic 
founder here tells, with humour and gusto, of the events and personalities bound up with its variegated career. 


THE GLORIOUS KORAN A New Translation by Marmaduke Pickthall 


This is the first translation by an Englishman who is also a Muslim, whose aim is to show English readers 
the Koran as orthodox Muslims see it, and to give some idea of the beauty, force and dignity of the original, 
It is a book of about 700 pages, printed i in a large and very readable type, and bound in crimson buckram, 


SAVE THE MOTHERS 4 y Sylvia Pankhurst 


No one is better qualified than Miss Pankhurst, who was responsible for five of the earliest free clinics, to 
write this book, a clear presentation of the facts, and an urgent plea for anew and enlightened policy to lessen 
the present heavy mortality of mothers and babies. Particulars are given of the situation in many countries. 


Nov. 18 THE DREYFUS AFFAIR dy Jacques Kayser 


about 
( The nephew of M. Dreyfus, a young and successful lawyer as well as an editor of La Republique and 
secretary of the Radical party, has here written a popular but full and accurate account of this famous and 
historic case, making use of his unequalled facilities of obtaining inside information. 430 pages, illustrated. 


* THE CONVERSATIONS OF DR. JOHNSON Edited by R. W. 
Published Postgate : with ten drawings by Tom Poulton 


Editor and artist have combined admirably to present a living picture of the great man. The text contains 
little of Boswell but the immortal conversations, while the drawings have very happily caught Dr. Johnson 
in his most charactistic moods. Bound in brown buckram, 420 pages. 


FICTION 


THIS DAY AND TIME by Anne W. Armstrong 








A distinguished first novel of the mountain folk of Tennessee—with a heroine you will long remember. 


All PARTIES dy Carl Van Vechten THE IMMORALIST dy André Gide 


‘* This vivacious satire . . . a clever study.”— ‘A marvellous story . . . superiatively told. Its 

Times Litt. Supp. ‘This is the hardest, most subtlety does not prevent it from being an 

published brilliant novel we have read about the people excitement from end to end.’’—Saturday Review. 
who surprise themselves if they are sober at 

noon.” —Manchester Guardian. 


except I LIKE A GOOD MURDER by 


NOT WITHOUT LAUGHTER by Marcus Magill 


Langsto A Harley Street doctor probes the murder 
a Hughes mystery of the Chelsea restaurant. “ A capital 
crime story.’’—Scotsman. 


where 
A first novel by a negro poet. “It is a very 
good piece of writing. . . life, real life is never 
a date absent.” —7. B. Priestley. Recommended by 
the Book Society. THE TURN OF THE WORM by 
Georges de La Fouchardiére 
DERELICT by Joseph T. Shaw A vivid pitiable drama of modern Paris by a 
Thrilling adventures on a deserted ocean liner, French journalist well-known for his humorous, 


crippled by an iceberg and threatened by satirical writing. 
bandits. 


THE SON AVENGER Jy Sigrid 
LOUIS BERETTI: The Story of a Undset 


Gunman by Donald H. Clarke The last volume of her great tetralogy, The 


A realistic, unsentimental and exciting tale of a Master of Hestviken, which portrays a man as 
New York gangster, told with Rabelaisian faithfully as Kristin Lavransdatter portrayed a 
frankness and gusto by a brilliant journalist. woman. {ocroBER 28.] 10s. 6d. 


ND 


* 88 SHORT STORIES BY GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


Published This attractive, well produced omnibus, bound in a blue linen cloth, contains just a third of the wonderful 
tales, and is probably the best book published for those who wish to read and to possess a representative 
collection of Maupassant’s work. 820 pages. 
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named his eldest son after the David Hartley who had tried 
to reduce philosophy to psychological empiricism. He then 
abandoned Hartley and took up with the nominalistic idealist 
Berkeley, after whom he named his second son. Spinoza 
ousted Berkeley, and Plato ousted Spinoza. He read Kant 
and defended him “ against all reviewers and Frenchmen ” 
for the clearness and evidence of his reasoning. Schelling 
replaced Kant, and Schelling in his turn was replaced by 
Bruno. No doubt there was something in most of the 
philosophers to his natural taste; in Berkeley theological 
orthodoxy, in Kant the view that the mind was not a mere 
** looker on at events,”’ in Schelling the primacy of act rather 
than substance, in Bruno the feeling for reality as contradic- 
tion and development (his own “ law of polarity ’’). Not his 
genius for speculative thought is in question, but his position 
as a philosophic poet. His second thoughts on Kant alone 
demonstrate his metaphysical acuteness. To these Dr. Muir- 
head devotes the best pages of a book of admirably concen- 
trated exposition and criticism. Much labour must have 
gone to its making; for Coleridge’s philosophical opinions are 
scattered everywhere—in two large unfinished and unpub- 
lished MSS., in his table talk and literary criticism, in his 
correspondence, and as marginalia—now for the first time 
adequately studied—on the books—thirty pounds’ worth!— 
which he bought when on his famous visit to Germany. 


BOOKS AND PICTURES 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. By R. L. STevenson. 
by S. G. H. Beaman. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

The Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
DE QUINCEY. Illustrated by S. Woo.r. 

Tom Jones. By HENry Fie.pinc. 
Pryse. Lane. 35s. 

An Outline History of Painting. 
Medici Society. 21s. 

Homer’s Odyssey. 


Illustrated 
By THomas 
Lane. 21s. 
Illustrated by G. SPENCER 


By S. C. Karyes-Smirn. 


Illustrated by Russetn Furnt. Medici 
Society. 25s. 
Constantin Guys. Edited by C. Grorrrey Homme. Studio. 
£2 2s. 
London Promenade. By W. Gaunt. Studio. £1 5s. 
More Ruthless Rhymes. By Harry Grauam. Illustrated by 


RIDGEWELL. Arnolds. 3s. 6d. 


An illustration, if it is any good at all, is a criticism; and 
the Bodley Head must be congratulated on having found 
three admirably sympathethic critics for their three books. 
Mr. Hulme Beaman has done best when he emphasises the 
darkness of Jekyll and Hyde and stresses the part played in 
that story by Stevenson’s accounts of London streets; still, 
the picture in which Jekyll sees Hyde’s face in the glass has 
genuine power, and the little vignettes a clean beauty of line. 
Miss Woolf has rightly seen that an illustrator for de Quincey 
must avoid anything too clear-cut. Her figures float in the 
mist of the dreamer’s fantasies—there are rather too many 
female nudes, and we wish Miss Woolf had attempted to do 
more of houses—there should be something more definite 
of Oxford Street than the brief indication in one plate. 
These two illustrators are new to us. Mr. Spencer Pryse’s 
work is known to all who care for lithography. His pictures 
for Tom Jones are a triumphant success. They have 
something of Rowlandson’s gusto, and a beauty which is 
severely and obstinately English. Our only complaint 
of the book—which is a marvel of cheapness—is its rather 
uncouth size; we wish it had been in two or even 
three volumes. Though we can find no mention of the fact, 
the handsome issue of Mr. Kaines-Smith’s history is a reprint. 
It should find a wide public in its present form, with its 
one hundred and fifty illustrations of which two dozen are 
in colour. Like all histories of art, the book could be 
criticised both for omissions and for tendencies. Mr. Kaines- 
Smith writes under the tradition which was apt to confuse 
beauty with loveliness, or even prettiness—a heresy from 
which Ruskin himself was by no means free. There is no 
mention of Bosch in the book and none of Thomas Rowland- 
son; and while Mr. Kaines-Smith gives high praise to the 
Breugheis he writes as if it were surprising that they were 
such masters. Still, he has accomplished an almost impossible 


task with tact and industry: by an odd mistake in the 
contents the Van Eyck “ Arnolfini ”’ is given to Berlin; it is 
of course in the National Gallery. Mr. Russell Flint’s Greeks 
are no more Hellenic than were Flaxman’s; but like Flaxman 
Mr. Flint can make a lovely design, and his illustrations to 
the Odyssey have the added advantage of his pure and 
pewerful colour. 

Constantin Guys lived from 1805 to 1892. He was at 
Missolonghi with Byron; he was admired by Baudelaire; 
he went to the Crimea as war-artist for the Illustrated London 
News. He was run over by a carriage in the streets of Paris 
when he was eighty years old, and he died seven years 
later in the nursing-home to which he was taken with both 
legs broken. These brief facts are related by Mr. Konody in 
his preface to this excellent album of Guys’ drawings, to 
which is also prefixed a translation of Baudelaire’s essay. 
Baudelaire was a supremely good critic, especially of the arts 
cf painting and draughtsmanship. He first rightly stressed 
the value of Daumier and Gavarni, and was the first, and for 
years the only, voice to insist on the importance of Guys’ 
drawings, especially in comparison with the vacuous 
vapidities of the Salon. To-day we can see Guys in perspec- 
tive—in a place, both historically and artistically, between 
Gavarni and Toulouse-Lautrec. He is a better artist and 
a better recorder than Gavarni; but he never attains to the 
infernal purity of Lautrec, a scandalous beauty far in 
advance of the work of the more advertised, because less just, 
Félicien Rops. Guys, compared, say, with our own Charles 
Keen, surprises by his breadth, his artistic tolerance, his 
power of keeping to unflinching fidelity whatever his subject 
—the difference in short between Punch and L’Illustration. 
This volume is a fine record of his work. 

Mr. Gaunt must be congratulated on a brilliant idea 
brilliantly carried out. He is his own author and his own 
illustrator, for in both parts he is individual, though his 
illustrations have a more vigorous and lively character than 
his prose. His book is a record, as Mr. Holme says in his 
introduction : 

of the informal life of the City, with its music halls, taverns, chop- 

houses, cafés, clubs, meeting places of Society, Bohemian resorts, 

etc. ete., as it appears to the mind of an impartial observer . . . here 
is London as it is, London with a flavour of Vauxhall Gardens and 

Dickens, of Marie Lloyd and Edwardian pomp, of the naughty 

nineties and of the twenties, for which the characteristic epithet 

remains to be filled in by posterity. 

Mr. Gaunt’s work, whether in colour or black-and-white, is 
invariably good, witty comment; some of his line drawings 
are reminiscent of Mr. John Nash’s work in caricature (for 
instance, the illustrations to that gaudy little satire The 
Nouveau Poor), but Mr. Gaunt’s more obvious affinities 
are perhaps with the French school, though in some may be 
seen the great healthy, robust spirit of Rowlandson. His is 
a fascinating book, the cheapness of which is almost beyond 
belief. Has no psycho-analyst ever got after Mr. Harry 
Graham? It is thirty years since he first filled the nurseries 
of England with his cruel rhymes, and now here is another 
store, not perhaps quite so spontaneous, but even more heart- 
less. Here is one poem called Tragedy: 

That morning when my wife eloped 

With James, our chauffeur, how I moped ! 


What tragedies in life there are ! 
I’m dashed if I can start the car! 


Ridgewell’s illustrations have an appropriate violence. 


THE REBIRTH OF SCIENCE 


Man and His Universe. 
16s. 

Mr. Langdon-Davies has entered a field where competition 
is keen and success difficult, but he has acquitted himself with 
great credit. Science in the modern man’s outlook is taking 
the place that in other ages was held by religion. Its pro- 
fessors are listened to with attention. They prophesy, and 
their prophecies come true. They speak with other tongues, 
and hereby hangs Mr. Langdon-Davies’s tale. The plain 
man often looks wistfully at Darwin and Einstein on the 
bookshelves, but how shall he, a mere Ethiopian, read unless 
someone shall guide him? The tensor calculus produces the 


By Jonn Lancpon-Davies. Harper. 


same feeling of reverential awe that Latin does in the Roman 
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Horatio Nelson 
by GEORGE EDINGER & J. E. C. NEEP 
The British Nation has set Nelson on such a high 
pedestal in Trafalgar Square that nobody can see what 
he looks like and his biographers have always held 
their telescope to their blind eye. Here is a vivid 
and provocative book by authors who have held their 
telescopes to two very clear-sighted pairs of eyes. 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


Scarlet and Khaki 


by WING-COMMANDER T. B. MARSON 


With an introduction by Boyp Caste. Illustrated 
with pencil drawings by G. D. Armour 10s. 6d. 


The Mongolian Horde 


by RONALD STRASSER 

‘About Mongolia I know no better book than this’ 
writes Sir Micuart Sapcer in the introduction. 
Illustrated by the author. 12s. 6d. 


On the Leash 


by PRINCESS LICHNOWSKY 


‘I enjoyed every word of Princess Lichnowsky’s 
charming and capricious little book of meditations 
and memories, most of which centre round a 
dachshund.’ Punch 

Translated from the German by Hucu Hare. 7s. 6d. 


Two Years Autobiography 
by LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


No tale of vagabondage ever condensed into such a 
short period, such a diversity of activities. He passes 
with reckless speed and irrepressible audacity from one 
job to another, from West to East. 7s. 6d, 


Vm Alone Autobiography 


by CAPTAIN JACK RANDELL 


‘Captain Randell is terrific. His book is as explosively 
fascinating as a firework. During his wildly 
adventurous life he has been sailor, soldier, big 
game hunter, spy, Arctic explorer and _ boot- 
legger.” News-Chronicle 1os. 6d. 


Jockeys, Crooks and Kings 


by WINNIE O’CONNOR 
Simply and naively written, with no literary preten- 
sions, these lively reminiscences introduce us to kings, 
noblemen and wealthy magnates, throw a piquant light 
on some episodes of track history, and describe the 
varied experiences of a jockey who was internationally 
famous. 1os. 6d, 


JONATHAN 











CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD 


FICTION 


Green Lane 
Moat 


Mr. Alec Brown is proving himself a sound student 
of criminology. His analysis of the reactions of in- 
dividuals was well worked out in two short stories, 
contained in 4 Time to Kill. In the present volume his 
penetration of group and _ village-consciousness is 
masterly. 7s. 6d. 


or Murder at 


Farm by ALEC BROWN 


Gay Agony by H. AA MANHOOD 


author of Nightseed a volume of short stories. The 
first edition of Gay Agony consists of two thousand 
numbered copies. 7s. 6d. 


Sour Park by EDWARD FRANKLAND 
author of Retreat, Power, The Nymph at Bay. 
A severe book whose dramatic story is set against the 


background of a joyless country house in Derbyshire. 


7s. 6d, 


Return to Ebontheever 
by BRINSLEY MACNAMARA 


Mr. Brinsley Macnamara, who made himself the 
pioneer of the modern school of Irish fiction with his 
first novel, The Valley of the Squinting Windows, here 
handles a tragic theme whose action takes place in 


Dublin and Irish Midlands. 7s. 6d. 


Third Impression 


by RONALD FRASER 

‘Only the grim and most logical minds can fail to be 

grateful to Mr. Fraser for his wise and mad and 

beautiful book’ Punch ‘Everybody ought to read 
it? Geratp Goutp Observer 

Fifth Impression 


Miss Mole 
by E. H. YOUNG 


© Miss Mole is a delightful book with wise and 
shrewd touches and a most refreshing humour.’ 
Morning Post 7s. 6d, 
William, now in its seventh impression, is obtainable 
in the Travellers’ Library. 3s. 6d. 


Rose Anstey 


the 

by M. L. MABiE 
‘This is one of the best historical novels I have ever read. 
It isan amazing piece of work. ‘The writing, the local 
colour, the history, the detail, all of the firstorder. Here 
is an historical novelist who steps at once into the 
front rank.” ALFRED ‘TRESIDDER SHEPPARD, author 
of The Art and Practice of Historical Fiction. 7s. 64d. 


SQUARE LONDON 


The Saints «ne Devil x. King 


7s. 6d, - 
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rites. But there is a danger to science, as there is to religion, 
when it ceases to be understanded of the people. It is 
unhealthy, for example, that Dr. Whitehead should be under- 
stood by few and yet be proclaimed by most as the greatest 
metaphysician of our era. There is a cherished belief of 
English scientists, enunciated by Poynting, that the aim of 
science is to describe the sensible in terms of the sensible; but 
a glance at the latest work on physics will show that the 
sensible is indeed described, only in terms of eigen—y’s and 
eigen—?’s. The mathematical enthusiast will argue that 
boys ought to be kept at school until they know a wave- 
function when they see one. But in the meantime an 
important function is being fulfilled by the liaison officers 
between scientists and the plain man. 

For this work Mr. Langdon-Davies has special gifts. He 
really does write for the plain man. Many scientists who 
attempt to popularise their work have never really plumbed 
the plain man’s ignorance to its depths. Mr. Langdon-Davies 
realises that to translate certain mathematical statements, 
as those about curvature, is to ask for trouble, and he prefers 
to avoid it. He writes in a light and racy vein, approaching 
at times the flippant. Has any previous writer thought of 
comparing God to a golfer, who reduced his handicap from 
eighty to thirty-four between Ptolemy and Copernicus? A 
power of graphic description is, perhaps, his greatest literary 
gift. He invites the reader to imagine himself in the years 
1543, 1643 and 1900, and it will be a very unimaginative 
reader who fails to make response. He has a happy knack of 
hitting on the curious in his researches, and his story becomes 
amusing as well as informative. He is accurate, too; and that 
is no easy matter when an author is surveying whole fields of 
physics and biology, with glances at medicine and psychology. 


He is also commendably discriminate in his choice of 
authorities. But what transforms the book out of the 


ordinary is the author’s enthusiasm for his subject, an 
enthusiasm which is understood when he confesses a belief 
that science is both poetry and religion. The history of 
science is a ‘* poetic search for God ”’ and “‘ an epic poem far 
more exciting than the Odyssey.”’ 

The book gives an account of primitive man’s outlook, and 
then passes to the medieval picture of the universe. If in his 
strictures on medieval science he is flogging a dead horse 
there is at least a merry ring about his whip. A chapter on 
the First Renaissance leads through Newton, Dalton and 
Darwin to the New Renaissance in which we live. The thread 
that binds the whole together is man’s changing conception 
of God. All scientific truths are, in Mr. Langdon-Davies’s 
view, accompanied by certain “ over-beliefs,”’ which people 
add according to their inclination, and these “ over-beliefs ”’ 
constitute the religion of the period. Changes in the scientific 
outlook necessarily bring changes in the “ over-beliefs.”’ 
** What the line of thinkers who began with Copernicus were 
really doing was to change the God of muscle and bad temper 
still worshipped by army chaplains and fundamentalists into 
a God of intellectual subtlety and mathematical genius.” 
“‘ It suited the eighteenth century admirably to think of God 
as a practical engineer,’’ even if he was also an “ artist to 
the ‘ finger tips.’ ”’ 

Man and His Universe may be described as a study in 
mental climates, to use the happy term of Dr. Whitehead. 
Scientific discoveries are described not so much for their own 
sake as for their effect on man’s outlook. ‘“‘ It is the over- 
belief that science gives mankind that really justifies science.” 
If the mental climate of a period can be better illustrated 
Mr. Langdon-Davies does not hesitate to turn to other 
sources, e.g. the Malleus Maleficorum, “ the inquisitor’s 
handbook to witchcraft,’’ and Chassenée’s defence of the rats 
in 1531 on a charge of feloniously stealing the barley crop. 
Out of modern science Mr. Langdon-Davies predicts a rela- 
tivity of morals. This is strange, as Einstein’s theory is 
largely a search for invariants, but scientific discoveries have 
given many ironical twists to man’s over-beliefs. Newton 
and Dalton, devout Christians, paved the way for 
materialism; and Darwin’s “‘ ocean of new life and boundless 
possibilities ’’ was to Carlyle a “ gospel of dirt.” 

It is more difficult to say to whom this book will not appeal 
than to whom it will. Mr. Langdon-Davies’s tasks are so 
catholic—he feels the attraction of Blake no less than that of 


Newton. The reader, whoever he may be, will probably see 
the two conclusions to which the book is leading, that 
‘* science has in course of the ages brought humanity the gift 
of tolerance,’’ and that science is banishing fear from the 
world. If this book drives home the lesson that no one of the 
alleged descendants of the Spectral Tarsier has a monopoly of 
the truth it will have been worth the writing. As science 
brings fresh truths to light it is to be hoped that Mr. Langdon- 
Davies will be there to interpret them. 

It should be added that a preliminary note to the English 
edition—the book has already been published in America— 
must be read to correct a few misapprehensions; and there 
are fourteen full-page illustrations which are a joy to behold 
and in some cases are chapters in themselves. 


GANDHI AND HIS CREED 
Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story. 


Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
India and the Simon Report. 
Unwin. 5s. 
The Indian Crisis. By A. FENNER Brockway. Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 

It is a surprising thing that the English reading world should 
have had to wait until now for the autobiography of M. K. 
Gandhi. This is a self-revelation without a parallel, the record 
of a personality and a struggle possible only in our age and 
amid the conditions created by British rule in India. The 
Mahatma wrote it, for India, in two large volumes, far too 
detailed for Western readers. Mr. Andrews has condensed it 
into one convenient volume. The story ends with the first 
non-co-operation campaign which led to the prison sentence 
of 1922. 

With the shattering candour that marks him off from all 
other public men, the Mahatma tells of his early life, his marriage 
at thirteen, his coming to England five years later, already 
twice a father and a husband insisting upon his authority. The 
Gandhis belonged to the peninsula of Kathiawar, north of 
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MONEY IN PARIS 


Almost under the shadow of the Colonne 
Vendéme, and hard by the Opéra and the 
Rue de Rivoli, is the Paris office of the West- 
minster Foreign Bank. Whether on pleasure 
or business bent, English-speaking visitors are 
often thankful for some such centre to which 
they can turn for guidance and information 
upon exchange and banking matters. That 
English ways are understood here is assured 
by the presence of a resident English Director, 
Manager, and Sub-Manager, and travellers 
are invited to avail themselves of the 
help that is readily given 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Westminster Foreign Bank, 22 Place Vendime, Paris 
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GOD: In CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND EXPERIENCE 
By the Rev. W. R. Matthews, D.D. 10s. 6d. net 


' An outstanding contribution to the modern restatement of the Doctrine of God, and_a 
philosophical work of the highest importance. 





MARY BAKER EDDY: A LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT 
By Dr. Lyman Powell. £1:0:0 net in cloth £1:10:0 net in leather 


The first authentic biography of an amazing woman and a remarkable religious leader. 
Never before has there appeared so complete a study, based on so full an understanding 


and such thorough knowledge of letters and documents. [Ready Shortly 
THE REAL STANLEY BALDWIN 
By Wickham Steed. 7s. 6d. net 


A trenchant and realistic study of the most enigmatic figure in modern politics. The 
present position of the leadership of the Conservative Party, and the factors in the inner 
political history of the last ten years that have contributed to to-day’s situation. 


[Ready Shortly 


A MERCHANT VENTURER AMONG -THE SEA 


GYPSIES 
By Leopold Ainsworth. 15s. Od. net 


Where Burma and Siam meet live an almost unknown people who spend the greatest part 
of their lives, waking and sleeping, in their queer primitive boats. Mr. Ainsworth tells the 
story of his pioneering among these Sea Gypsies —of the island he ruled in the Mergui 
Archipelago—and of the habits and customs of perhaps the least-known people in the 


Far East. [Ready Shortly 
MOTOR CRUISING 
By Commander G. C. E. Hampden, R.N. 12s. 6d. net 


The first authoritative manual on everything to do with motor-boating-—a new sport which 
is rapidly gaining popularity. A standard handbook on the choice and use of all types of 
motor craft, written by a well-known consulting expert. [Ready Shortly 





THERE IS A TIDE 


By Agnes Logan. 7s. 6d. net 


Miss Logan’s first novel, The Necessary Man, was chosen by Gerald Gould as one of the 
“fifty best novels” of last year. He described it as “a fresh, natural, touching and 
convincing story.” In her next book, just published, she tells the story of a supreme 


challenge to Joseph Cheriton’s faith and courage—of how he expressed beauty first by his 
work and then in his life. 


THE STORY OF MARYAM 
Englished by Fohn Anthony. 7s. 6d. net 


** Mr. Anthony has tapped a very rich vein of humour. It is to be hoped that he will 
continue to give us more of the same rare quality.” —S. P. B. Mais in The Daily Telegraph. 


THE STOLEN BRIDE 


By Ernest Klein. Translated by Stuart Hodgson. 7s. 6d. net 


Love and intrigue in the Balkans are the threads of this very whimsical book. The 
setting is on the borders of Montenegro and Albania; and the time is before the war, 
when good fortune was the surest passport. Don Tommaso, the priest, with his breviary, 


his umbrella and his revolvers, is inimitable. The whole story moves with ready wit and 
unfailing urbanity. 
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Bombay, a region then almost untouched by Western influences. 
Their Hindu orthodoxy was extreme. Their caste was the 
Modh Bania, a branch of the writer-mercantile community, and 
young Mohandas was the first of its members to visit England. 
Among the many thousands of Indian lads who in the past half- 
century have made the Western voyage, there can never have 
been one more utterly simple and ignorant than he. The picture 
he draws of his forlornness in the London of the late ’eighties 
will not be forgotten by any reader. He had been brought up 
in a most pious family, but he had no idea what his religion 
implied. He had not read even the most familiar Hindu scriptures. 
He gained his first notion of Islam from Carlyle’s lecture on 
Mohammed. Not until some years later, in South Africa, did 
he read Tolstoy and Ruskin, who changed his social ideas and his 
way of living, or meet with the Christian workers—most of them 
foolish and ignorant dogmatists —- whose talk made him realise 
that he must remain a Hindu. A train journey from Durban 
to Pretoria, during which he endured a series of humiliating 
affronts, taught him the position of the “ coolie lawyer,” and 
he dedicated himself to the cause of the Indian labourers and 
traders in Natal and the Transvaal. This struggle, which lasted 
for twenty years, embodied the first successful example of 
organised passive resistance in the modern world. Gandhi’s part 
in it was heroic. His strategy, like his character, was unique. 
A compromise victory had been obtained by the Indians just 
before the outbreak of the war. Gandhi, at that time hardly 
even a novice in the politics of his own country, was an advocate 
of Indian home rule, but his principle held: ‘I thought that 
England’s need should not be turned into our opportunity.” 
It was not until two years after the war that he became a menace 
to the Government of India. 

Western explanations of the Mahatma are of little or no value; 
the European must make what he can of Gandhi’s own narrative. 
If in religion and social ethics he was subject to flashes of 
enlightenment, his political mind was hesitating. Probably no 
great agitator has ever come to his actual conclusion so slowly 
and so late. During the last year of the war this implacable 
pacifist was vigorously engaged in the Indian recruiting campaign. 
At the end of 1919, many months after the Amritsar shooting, 
which is usually taken as the dividing line in Indian nationalism, 
he was urging the acceptance of the Montagu Reforms. The 
Gandhi of the final repudiation is disclosed in the letter to 
Lord Irwin written on March 2nd, 1930. A deeply troubled 
leader at that time, he takes up a wholly possibilist position. 
The letter is given in full by Mr. Fenner Brockway. It might 
well have been included by Mr. Andrews in the appendix to 
His Own Story. 

The Mahatma’s own title for his book is “ The Story of My 
Experiments with Truth.” If he had said experiments in living, 
or in literal sincerity, the Western reader would have been helped 
to understand the mental processes of this extraordinary man. 
“ Truth,” to him, for example, covers all his ascetic practices 
and all his attempts (bringing him at times near death) to 
discover an ideal diet—attempts that he has persisted in for 
forty years. Thus, he takes a vow against milk, and then is 
persuaded by his doctor to drink goats’ milk. This is a grave 
lapse, which is discussed in a page of casuistical confession. He 
is pledged not to exceed five kinds of food in the day, and never 
to eat after sundown. This may involve his friends and hosts 
in difficulties. No matter: truth means the precise keeping of 
a pledge, however childish or meaningless it may be (such as 
his pious mother’s vow not to touch food except when the sun 
was shining). Gandhi, that is to say, sets himself against all the 
sages by asserting that the letter is just as important as the 
spirit. Who can wonder that the task of negotiating with such 
a leader is too much for any Viceroy? There is, nevertheless, 
no need to say that the Mahatma’s Own Story is an absorbing 
book to read. It stands alone in frankness and plain honesty. 
It reveals a being of profound humanity and of irresistible charm. 
Its place among the classics of autobiography cannot be in 
doubt. 

The title of Mr. C. F. Andrews’s contribution to the great 
question of the hour is misleading. There is little here about 
the Simon Report. Mr. Andrews is not interested in it; he 
treats it, indeed, as dead matter. His real concern, as in all 
his recent writings, is an eleventh-hour effort at settlement upon 


the basis of Gandhi’s demand and his influence with the Indian 
people. 


Typical of this English disciple’s argument is this 
statement: that time and again the Mahatma has offered the 


a 


Government a “ simple test ’’—the challenge to repeal the salt 
tax and abolish “cheap Government opium.” Questions of 
this kind, Mr. Andrews adds, ‘* ought surely to be thrashed out ” 
and what is really good for India decided. Precisely: these are 
questions, like all kindred matters of social policy, which must be 
thrashed out, not dealt with by decree, and “ what is really 
good for India” must obviously be determined by ‘a self- 
governing India. 

Mr. Brockway is hardly less Gandhist than Mr. Andrews, 
though he is convinced that India can in no wise escape 
industrialisation. He is studiously moderate in statement, but 
he can see no way out of the poverty and mental darkness of 
India save by mass revolution. His indictment of British rule 
is tempered by a candid recognition of the social facts of India, 
He understands what those facts mean in deadweight resistance 
to change, and yet he has persuaded himself that the British 
Government could have pursued a policy of deliberate enlighten- 
ment for the undermining of the Hindu and Moslem social 
structure. Mr. Brockway is sure that tariffs must be injurious to 
India, but Mr. Gandhi and the political leaders insist upon them. 
Lancashire cotton has been treated as the one enemy of the 
Bombay mills, but Mr. Brockway notes that Japanese wages are 
even lower than Indian. His little book, in a word, states, from the 
left-wing Labour position, a problem that is even more baffling 
for Indian Nationalism than for a Government in transition. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Traveller’s Luck. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 
Brown Studies. By Ivor Brown. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


Some essays reprint better than others. Mr. Lucas’s book reads 
well, in spite of the thinness of much of the writing, while 
Mr. Brown’s, though he has a good deal more to say, halts 
uneasily. The reason is plain enough. Mr. Lucas sacrifices 
almost everything for ease; he is a perfect conversationalist on 
paper. Mr. Brown sacrifices everything for wit, tends to write 
in sentences rather than paragraphs, and therefore quickly tires, 
Traveller's Luck owes its title to half a dozen descriptions of Satur- 
day rambles, but it is Mr. Lucas’s usual collection of amiable 
anecdotes, discursions, and impressions. Mr. Lucas has a preference 
for old things and in modern life for the old-fashioned. The 
best essays in the book are those on ventriloquists, on the London 

















The MUSEUM GALLERIES 
(Studios) 


Telephone : Temple Bar 3932. Telegrams : Museumgal. 


53, SHORTS GARDENS, DRURY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


“ GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED 
FAMOUS PORTRAITS ”’ 
IN COLOUR 


Embracing the mightiest examples of 
human intellect, this work is regarded as 
a monument to genius of the world. Its 
utilitarian purpose is equalled by its ex- 
ceptional artistic value, the portraits being 
engraved in mezzotint by the greatest ex- 
ponents of the Art, and taken from famous 
masterpieces in the public and private 
collections of the world. A_ biography 
accompanies each portrait, thus greatly 
enhancing the educative value of the work. 
The edition is strictly limited; signed 
Artist’s Proof state only. An illustrated pro- 
spectus will be sent you free on application. 
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SOME ‘GENERAL’ AUTUMN BOOKS 


Secret Service 
SIR GEORGE ASTON 


An account of British Secret Service, its organization, methods, and achievements, and 
especially of the part it played in the Great War. With Maps and Diagrams. 185. net. 


French Justice: 
Seven Months under Sentence of Death 


MANUEL MENENDEZ VALDES 


The terrible experiences of a Spaniard condemned for a crime of which he claims innocence, 
his seven months’ solitary confinement, and his escape from French Guiana. gs. net. 


Plenty-Coups, Chief of the Crows 


FRANK B. LINDERMAN 


Plenty-Coups is probably the greatest living Indian Chief: his life-story is full of the old 
fighting life of the Indian plains, and of the native customs. 105. 6d. net. 


The Prince of Pickpockets 
R. S. LAMBERT 


The vivid career of George Barrington, the most famous of London pickpockets at the end 
of the 18th century. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Fairy Tales of Hans Andersen 
Translated, with an Introduction, by M. R. JAMES, O.M. 


Morning Post: ‘Dr. James has given us a new true translation from the Danish . . it is the 
best ever. . All Miss Christine Jackson’s pictures suit the book just so.’ 24 Coloured Illustrations. 


155. net. 
Tennyson 
HUMBERT WOLFE 
A new volume in the series, The Poets on the Poets. 35. 6d. net. 


Limited, signed edition, 250 copies, one guinea net. 


Ariel Poems 


Nos. 25-31. New poems, each in a separate booklet, by D. H. Lawrence, Walter de la Mare, 
T. S. Eliot, Siegfried Sassoon, Harold Monro, G. K. Chesterton, Roy Campbell. 15. net. each. 
Limited editions, 7s. 6d. net each. 


The National Gallery 


A Room-to-Room Guide 
TRENCHARD COX 


A new guide to the Gallery, arranged according to the separate schools of painting and also 
the sequence of the rooms. The most celebrated pictures of each school are described in 
detail. 32 Illustrations. 125. 6d. net. 
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A WIDOW ON 
RICHMOND 
GREEN 


by 
HILARY MARCH 


(Author of Simon Wisdom) 


7/6 


THE COTSWOLD 
CHRONICLE 


by 


ALICE MASSIE 
(Author of The Shadow on the Road) 


7/6 


THE HANGING OF 


CABELL BRAXTON 
by 


ROBERT McBLAIR 
(Author of Vister Fish Kelly) 


7/6 


BESANT & Co. Ltd., 21 Orange St., W.C.2 
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Already Published: 


AS YOU WERE. By WILFRID BENSON. 7/6 
A new novel by the author of Dawn on Mont Blanc-+ 


HISTORY AS DIRECTION. By J. S. 
HOYLAND. 7/6 
A study of Spengler’s historical method ; suggests anew 
method of history teaching. 


LIFE OF MILTON, together with OBSER- 












Autumn Announcements: 








VATIONS ON PARADISE LOST. By 
LOUIS RACINE. Translated, with an introduction 
by KATHERINE JOHN. 96 


The introduction contains an account of Louis Racine 
and of Miltonic appreciation in France. 


LIVING PAINTERS: DUNCAN GRANT. 


3/6 
A new, cheap edition of the volume, first published in 
1924, containing 24 half-tone plates. 


THE ARMED MUSE. By HERBERT E. 
PALMER. 3/6 
Mr. Palmer’s new book of Poems. 





25,000 COPIES SOLD AND STILL SELLING. | 
THE EDWARDIANS. By V. SACKVILLE- 
WEST. 7/6 


14,000 COPIES SOLD AND STILL SELLING. 
A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN. By VIRGINIA 
WOOLF. 5/- 

















Evening Post—a bi-weekly evening paper of 1775—and on the nonsense 
rhyme “‘ Abdul the Bulbul Ameer.” Mr. Brown’s Brown Studies do 
not altogether survive the struggling pun of the title. They are more 
topical than Mr. Lucas’s—cricket, August, and post-office thefts 
are among his subjects—and Mr. Brown’s love of alliteration and 
punning, together with the publisher’s attempt to emphasise all 
proper names with capitals, make the book difficult to read without 
exasperation. After each essay one is tempted to put it down; and 
this is a pity, because when Mr. Brown is not writing merely to fill 
space he has something lively and pointed to say on almost any 
subject. 


The Life of Robert Owen. By G. D. H. Cote. Macmillan. 12s. 6d, 

This able and illuminating work was first published five years ago 
by Messrs. Benn, and was reviewed in our columns at the time. The 
present edition is more than a reprint. Mr. Cole has drastically revised 
the opening chapter, and now gives us what is practically a new essay 
on Owen’s relation to the development of Socialist thought. He brings 
out succinctly the points of agreement and difference between Owen 
and the apostles of the new economic order, his acceptance of indus- 
trialism, but with the supreme proviso that it must be put under 
rigorous social control. He stresses, too, Owen’s remarkable lack of 
interest in the political and intellectual upheaval of the French 
Revolution. And he shows how the successful capitalist became “*‘ the 
father of British Socialism,” and how he was driven or led, partly by the 
force of his own ideas, partly by circumstances, into the leadership of 
a proletarian revolt, and the foundation of the modern Trade Union 
and Co-operative movements. 


Impressions and Recollections. 
Laurie. 21s. 


General Crozier has a lively pen, as was proved by his A Brass Hat 
in No Man’s Land; and parts of this book may evoke a controversy 
as vivid as that which was the result of his war-book. In telling of 
his time in Ireland General Crozier is candid and fearless, and his 
volume should be quoted as evidence that one gallant man refused 
to connive at the ghastly policy encouraged by the Government in 
its efforts to suppress Sinn Fein. The chapters on South Africa and 
on Lithuania are excellent examples of the writing of a man of action, 
Some readers may get the impression that General Crozier is rather 
a quarrelsome man; but we fancy he was only troublesome when to 
be easy was to be dishonest and dishonoured. 


George Whitefield. By Atsert D. BELDEN. Sampson Low. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Belden has written a stirring and enthusiastic biography of 
Whitefield. It was inevitable that the figure of the Gloucester inn- 
keeper’s son should be overshadowed by that of his great contemporary 
Wesley : yet Whitefield had some talents as remarkable as Wesley’s, 
and if not a greater preacher was more in the great tradition of 
mission preaching. That tradition is quite free from party alignment. 
Bonaventure and Dominic, Luther and Latimer, Fox and Wesley, 
all share in it. The history of the Methodist movement is the history 
of a missed opportunity; to-day there is an opportunity of curing 
the ills then made, but who can tell whether it will be taken? Nothing 
can be more helpful than a proper study of the past, such as is made 
in this volume. 


“I Was an Actor Once.” 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Courtneidge writes in a pleasant, gossipy vein, and with a 
modesty rare in autobiographers. He is still remembered as the 
producer of The Arcadians; but he has much else to his credit beside 
that astonishing success. He has known most of the well-known 
actors and actresses of his day from Irving and Toole to Jack Hulbert 
and Noel Coward. He has made money, and lost money, and his 
advice to ‘“‘every stage aspirant’ is Don’t. There are some good 
stories in the book, of which the best is of a rebuke administered by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie to “a lady instrumentalist who did not 
follow his beat: ‘ Young lady, this is an orchestra—not an elastic 
band.’ ” 


Cakes and Ale. By W. Somerset MauGuam. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Maugham has rarely written a more expert story than this; 
but the thinness of his theme is not concealed by his dexterity. Driffield 
has died. Driffield is the doyen of English novelists—and he has lived 
to be more than 80 years old. He is a great figure, but never could be 
persuaded to value himself as such, though his second wife has coaxed 
him into cleanliness and reputability. For he was not always reputable. 
So when Ashenden, who has known him in the old days, is visited by 
the pompous Alroy Kear, who is anxious to try on Elijah’s mantle 
and decorate the tomb of the old prophet, he has nothing useful to 
tell him. He can only say how the first Mrs. Driffield was gay and 
unfaithful, how the Driffields ‘*‘ shot the moon,” how Driffield sang 
music-hall songs. Mr. Maugham tells his story with wit and unfailing 
intelligence, but never a sign that the problem he is handling has, too, 
its profundities. 


By Brig.-General F. P. Crozier. 


By Rospert CourTNEIDGE. Hutchinson. 


London Lanes. By ALAN SrapLetTon. Lane. 15s. 

Mr. Stapleton’s London Alleys, Bye-ways and Courts was seized on 
with enthusiasm by all judicious collectors of Londiniana; and they 
will be equally eager to possess this new volume, with its forty 
delightful pencil drawings, and its pleasant, communicative text. 
Mr. Stapleton has discovered over nine hundred “ lanes” in London. 
There are Londoners who would be hard put to it to name more than 
half-dozen, though everyone presumably knows “The Lane” of 
Drury, Chancery Lane, Park Lane, Marylebone Lane, Love Lane 
and Maiden Lane. Mr. Stapleton writes amusingly and learnedly, 
and his book will be a great delight to all who can still loiter about 
London. 
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HENRY 
IRVING 


By GORDON CRAIG 


H. M. WALBROOK (Daily Telegraph) 


| “The most important book that has so far been written 












on any of our great actors . full of the vision and 
originality we expect from Mr. Gordon Creig. ... The 
description [of Irving’s art] goes on more and more 
thrillingly until the whole wonderful thing is before us. 
He makes not only Irving the artist, but Irving the 
man, live before us.’ 


J. M. BULLOCH (Sunday Times) 


“JT have rarely been so fascinated by any piece of 
biographical criticism.’ 


A. E. WILSON (The Star) 


“Here at last is a vivid picture of the man and the 
actor. . . . What Gordon Craig writes about his acting 
makes me almost tingle with excitement. There is 
much more that is illuminating and profoundly inter- 
esting in the book. It is highly provocative—Shaw i is 
described as ‘a sincere enemy of the theatre ’—but it 
is a fine and handsome tribute from one stage genius 
to the memory of another.” 


S. R. LITTLEWOOD (Morning Post) 


**For a thousand reasons everybody interested in the 
stage should read Mr. Gordon Craig’s new book 
fascinating . . . delightful.” 


C. B. COCHRAN 


“1 consider that no one has written more inspiringly 
about the theatre.” 





























Illustrated. 15s. net. Prospectus post free. 















FLY FISHING 
By VISCOUNT GREY 


A NEW EDITION 
WITH TWO ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS : 
AND WITH WOOD-ENGRAVINGS 
By ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 


Since it was first published, eight editions of Lord 
Grey’s Fly Fishing have been exhausted, and now 
it is held by all fishermen and most lovers of the 
countryside in something like the same veneration as 
White’s Selborne, Richard Jefferies’ books, and even 
The Compleat Angler itself. This week is published an 
enlarged edition, in handsome format, for which Lord 
Grey has written two long additional chapters and Eric 
Fitch Daglish has made superb wood-engravings. 


1os. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 
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LONDON: J. M. DENT & SONS 
BEDFORD STREET W.C.2 
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G. Bell & Sons 








LITERATURE AND 
OCCULT TRADITION 


Studies in Philosophical Poetry 
PROF. DENIS SAURAT 


The author has already won fame by his books on 
Milton, Blake and Victor Hugo. He here demon- 
strates for the first time the new method of approach 
which has proved so fruitful in his studies of those 

poets. He reviews the work of the greatest writers 
of philosophic poetry since the Renaissance and 
points a way to a much fuller and more complete 
appreciation of their work. 12s. 6d. net 


THE FIRST 
BULGARIAN EMPIRE 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
At the time the Saxon Monarchy was established in 
England there existed a Bulgarian Empire, which for 
two centuries was an important factor in the develop- 
ment of Eastern Europe. This book describes how, 
under successive Khans, a medley of barbaric peoples 
were gradually fused together into one powerful 
nation, which time and again defeated the hosts of 
the Emperors of Constantinople. 16s. net 


LUTHER 


and the Reformation in the 
Light of Modern Research 


HEINRICH BOEHMER 
Late Professor in the University of Leipzig 
An up-to-date and impartial study of Luther, 
summarising the present extent of our knowledge. 
16s. net. Oct. 14 


THE DOCTOR, &c. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 


Newly edited and abridged from John Wood Warder’s 
edition (1848) by Maurice H. Fitzgerald. 
Certainly one of the most remarkable books ever 
written. Southey was working on it, on and off, for 
nearly half his life, and he put more of his mind into 
it than he did into any other work. A huge literary 
bran-tub into which one may dip and dip again, always 
certain of finding a prize. Over 400 pages. 75. 6d. net 


POETRY AND THE 
ORDINARY READER 


M. R. RIDLEY 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford 


Mr. Ridley explains the chief poetic forms and 
initiates the reader into the mysteries of the poet’s 
workshop, showing him how, by the devices of 
rhythm, rhyme and assonance, similes, and the subtle 
use of proper names, etc., the poets build up their 
infinitely various effects. He illustrates his points 
with a wealth of quotations. 35. 6d. net 


THE ROMANCE OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Dr. R. V. D. MAGOFFIN & E. C. DAVIS 


A world-wide survey of archzxological discoveries, 
including the most recent, presented in a fascinating 
way. The remains of the original peoples of 
America have been dealt with especially fully. 


Fully illustrated. 185. net 








Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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— LINGUAPHONE COURSE 


and as you listen you find yourself 
speaking French like a Parisian ! 


T° enable readers of ‘‘ New Statesman” to test for themselves 
this wonderful modern method of language learning, the 
.Linguaphone Institute is offering to send all applicants using 
the coupon kelow, a 


FREE TRIAL RECORD 


This record is chosen from our French Course, but our 
method is the same in teaching all other languages. The record 
gives you extracts from lesson one and lesson eleven. You are 
thus able to judge how rapidly you can progress from rudimentary 
knowledge to the real fluency of the more advanced lessons (which 
number thirty in all). 


The illustrated extracts from the Linguaphone French Text | and Buick appeared in an entirely different role. 


Book which accompany the record enable you to follow your 
teacher easily, word for word, throughout the lessons. 


The acceptance of this Free Record involves 


tanc LINGUAPHONE 

you in no obligation—you will never be asked || COURSES IN: 

to pay for the record or even to return it—all French 

we ask is that you should use it; play it on _—— 

your gramophone as often as you can. Htalian 
Get your Free Record now by sending Dutch 


Swedish 
the coupon below. irish 


In an incredibly short time you will find Arikauns 
yourself speaking French —and under- Persian 
standing it—as well as the expert foreign Chinese 


Literary Courses & 
Travel Talks for 
advanced Stu“eats. 


INGUAPHONE 
LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY inane alae iis 


teacher who has been teaching you through 
your gramophone. 


‘Che 
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Childhood in Exile. 


By Sumarya LEVIN. 
SAMUFL. 


Translated by Maurice 


Routledge. 12s, 6d. 
Youth in Revolt. By Sumarya Levin. Translated by Maurice 
SAMUEL. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


: Shmarya Levin paints an amazing picture of the social conditions 
in which the Jewish-Russian country population used to live. There 
was a poverty we can hardly imagine to-day; the families were 
extraordinarily large. Ten to twelve children were the rule. The 
possibilities of earning money being so scarce, the strictest economy 
was indispensable. At the age of four or five years, the boys began to 
take up the Cheder education. There, they learned exclusively the 
Hebrew language and literature. The methods of those schools were 
medieval, and yet, often enough, a boy of fifteen belonged already to 
the Jewish scholars, well instructed in all theological and juridical 
books. The children were married when they were about thirteen or 
fourteen years old. The infamous pogrom policy depressed a people 
whom these other conditions spurred to endeavour. The young 
Jewish generation aimed at the higher education that could be obtained 
only from the State schools; they wished to take up all modern 
knowledge and civilisation and, at the same time, get rid of the old 
inherited ghetto culture. As a reaction to this striving, and stirred up 
by the pogroms, the national movement of Zionism sprang up. 


The Swan Shakespeare: A Player’s Edition. Edited by C. B. 
Purpom. Three vols. Dent. 9s. each, 25s. the set. 

Mr. Purdom, an expert in all matters connected with the amateur 
stage, has prepared this edition for those interested in Shakespeare's 
plays as works for the stage ; and the many illustrations—drawings of 
costumes and scenes, by Jean Campbell—are di:ectly related to the 
editor’s purpose. Explanatory notes are placed at the end of each 
volume (not at the beginning, as stated in the introduction). They 
contain a summary of every plot and a brief characterisation of the play 
and its principal persons, with hints as to the properties, costumes and 
music, and the effects to be aimed at in production. The total number 
of lines, prose and verse, is also noted in each case. There is a full 
glossary in each volume. Miss Campbell’ has drawn dresses and 
coiffures, musical instruments, personal ornaments, as well as designs 
for the setting of important scenes. The edition is a serviceable piece 
of work, carefully carried through, 


About Motoring 
THE 1931 BUICKS 


HE Buick was one of the first American invaders to entrench 
l itself on the British market. Its original popularity, 
earned many years ago, was of rather a frisky and flimsy 
type; for the early cars had extremely vivacious overhead valve 
engines of high power in proportion to their price; and ardent 
users often experienced trouble with the brakes and axles 
through utilising the power not wisely but too well. Time passed, 
Immediately 
after the war he came near capturing a particular stratum of our 
motoring. Ifa buyer wanted a really quiet saloon at a medium 
price, capable of climbing hills smoothly under a full load, 
distinguished by remarkably full equipment and an easy gear 
change, the Buick offered marvellous value for money, and was 
the despair of its British competitors for a number of years. 
This particular range of the market is now flooded with cars of 
all nationalities. But the Buick designers have not been stagnant, 
and their 1931 models represent fresh advances and a distinct 
challenge. All four chassis are to be of the straight-eight type, 
with three different sizes of engines, the odd variation depending 
merely on chassis length. The cheapest model will be the Light 
saloon, priced at £398; the Standard saloon, with the middle 
size of engine, is listed at £485, and the Master limousine at £695. 
When these cars become familiar to English users, it will be found 
that their interest depends on four separate features. The straight- 
eight engine has obvious attractions of its own. These examples 
are all excellent value for money, the light model being 
astoundingly cheap. In each case the suspension is quite 
unusually good, and nothing endears a car to a user more than 
pronounced road comfort. Finally, all the chassis incorporate 
certain unusual features of design which are of considerable 
importance to owners. 


* * * 


The straight-eight engine compares favourably with a six of 
equal quality in respect of smoothness, flexibility, and acceleration. 
On the other hand, during 1930 a good many eager buyers of 
eights were distressed to find that the petrol consumption was 
not easily kept within reasonable bounds. Fuel economy is not 
specially important to a man who only covers 5,000 miles per 
annum. The difference between 16 and 25 miles a galion on such 


conditions amounts to about £8 10s., which is not a fantastic 
sum to pay for the road merits of a good eight, especially if you 
like a sports type of acceleration to be coupled with silky running. 
Some of the medium sized 1930 eights had a struggle to average 
12 miles a gallon, whilst others achieved perfectly normal figures. 
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EVERYMAN’S PSYCHOLOGY 
By SIR JOHN ADAMS, M.A., BSc., LL.D. 


A book that treats the subject of Psychology as a study 
in Human Nature. ‘A simple and authoritative treat- 
ment of modern psychology ... a conspicuous 
success.”"——-TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMEN 

THIRD EDITION. 10/6 NET. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS 
Prepared by WM. R. SHEPHERD. 


This Atlas helps to explain the vital geographical causes 
that have determined the political evolution of States 
and Empires and their relationship with the rest of 


the world. SEVENTH EDITION. 22/6 NET. 


“*Of never-failing interest and value . . . indispensable 
to those who read history."—SpecTATOR. 


THE USES OF LIBRARIES 
Edited by E. A. BAKER, M.A. D.Litt. 


This book contains the substance of a series of lectures 
delivered at University College. An invaluable book 
to the student. SECOND SEDITION. 10/6 NET. 
** A comprehensive and interesting book.” 

—Times EpucaTionaAL SUPPLEMENT. 


MODERN 


LANGUAGE TEACHING 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A. 


The author's experiences of some 35 years as teacher, 
examiner and inspector. 7/6 NE 
** An exceedingly encouraging and practical book . 
ought to ke read by every modern language teacher.” 
—ScHOOLMASTER. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 


APPROACH TO REALITY 
By FRANCIS AVELING, M.C., Ph.D., D.Sc. 


Carpenter Medallist, University of London ; University 
Reader in Psychology, King's College, London. 


This book is concerned with the problem “ bog and 
Reality. 6 NET. 


YOUTH 


one pevcneL 0cy OF ADOLESCENCE AND ITS 
RING THE eto OF 
RDOLESCENT EDUCATIO 


By OLIVE A. WHEELER, D.Sc. 
Professor of Education, University College, Cardiff. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION B 
SIR W. HENRY HADOW, CBE. 5/-NET. 


** Stimulating and of considerable value . . . we strongly 
recommendjthis book.” —TEacHErs’ WorLD. 


THE 


.TEACHER’S MANY PARTS 
By SIR JOHN ADAMS, M.A., BSc., LL.D. 


Taking the Shakespearean text that one man in his time 
plays many parts, the author presents the teacher-type 
in a wide variety of aspects. 6/- NET. 
“The book is the overflow of an observant mind, 
stored with manifold experiences, and enriched with 
reading. "—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


TEACHING 


SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS 
By JOHN BROWN, M.A., B.Sc. 


This book is one for teachers and a eae in 
Science in Elementary and Secondary 

SECOND EDITION: 516 NET. 
** May be cordially recommended.” 


—Times EpucaTIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 
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FROM MY AUTUMN 
FICTION 
Jews Without Money 


MICHAEL GOLD 

Stern and unflinching as is this masterly por- 
trayal of the seething masses of the Ghetto in 
their daily lives of love, hate, lust, squalor and 
redeeming beauty, no detail is overdrawn, no 
horror too deeply etched, no deed of heroism 
too mawkishly acclaimed. The whole is vivid 
and convincing and cannot fail to grip the reader 
be he Jew or Gentile. 

75. 6d. net. 


Flint 


M. HERBERT WOLF 
The story of a Russian musician and his 
adventures amorous, professional and political 
in Russia, France, England and America, related 
with genuine descriptive ability. 
75. 6d. net. 


The Port of Fragrance 
PUTNAM WEALE 
An engrossing picture of the European com- 
munity in Hongkong about their daily business 
of politics, soldiering and commerce, and their 
recreations of tennis, racing and intrigue. 
75. Od. net. 


Thumbcap Weir 
FRANCES GILLMOR 
A strong, vivid story of love and hate among 
the New Brunswick fishermen, told with a 
simple directness that compels attention. 
75. 6d. net. 


Syringa Street 
CATHERINE CHRISTIAN 
A girl, rich, beautiful and illegitimate, the 
high church vicar of an impoverished London 
parish, passion and middle-class prudery make an 
arresting theme. 75. 6d. net. 


Joe Pete 


FLORENCE E. MCCLINCHEY 
An unflinching novel of conflicting passions 
and primitive lusts in an Indian community 
among the great forests of America. 
75. 6d. net. 


GENERAL 


Robert Louis Stevenson: 
The Frail Warrior 


JEAN MARIE CARRE 
In this account of R.L.S. we feel him to have 
been more human than many biographers have 
portrayed him. The author has broken with the 
unconvincing tradition of saintlike purity that 
has gathered round his life and has drawn him asa 
man capable of loving and hating very thoroughly. 
tos. 6d. net. 


August Strindberg : 
The Bedevilled Viking 


V. J. MCGILL 
This volume marks a new departure in con- 

temporary biography—a brilliant combination 
of narrative and philosophical interpretation. 
Every aspect of Strindberg’s volcanic, contra- 
dictory weird personality is dramatically 
revealed. 

Illustrated in half-tone. 125. 6d. net. 


Divorce 

H. G. Wells, Rebecca West, André Maurois, 
Warwick Deeping, Lion Feuchtwanger, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Bertrand Russell and Fannie 
Hurst give their views upon divorce and the laws 
relating to it. It is interesting to note that 
those of the writers who are English are agreed 
that our own Divorce Laws are hopelessly out 
of date and urgently in need of reform. 


Paper, 25. net ; Cloth, 35. 6d. net. 
NOEL DOUGLAS 
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The owner who does a huge mileage should not buy a straight 
eight without definite data as to its fuel consumption. On all 
other grounds the eight is always to be preferred to the six. 
On the score of low price, inspection of the new Buicks at Olympia 
or at any agency showroom will speak for itself; they are 
remarkable value. Neither is there any need to labour the point 
of suspension, since the firm’s reputation in this field is established. 
On the technical items embodied in the chassis, some enlargement 
is necessary. The universal objection to saloon cars is that the 
interior atmosphere is almost invariably fouled by engine fumes, 
which provoke headache on long runs. The Buick crankease is 
so arranged that the revolving parts pump in air through a 
breather, and expel the hot air and fumes through an outlet 
beneath the engine base. At this point the fumes are aught in 
the slipstream created by the car’s motion, and are carried away 
to the rear, with the minimum chance of entering the body. 
The present popularity of the sliding panel in saloon roofs is 
mainly due to the occupants’ demand for clean air, since the 
sliding panel does not materially improve their outlook. Other 
engineers will doubtless copy and improve upon this wise method 
of purifying the interior of closed cars. The two larger chassis are 
provided with an admirable method of simplifying the gearchange. 
It is known as the synchro-mesh system, and was first introduced 
to this country on the Cadillac. When gears are changed, the 
initial motion of the lever establishes contact between a male cone 
fixed to one of the gears concerned in the operation, and a female 
cone fixed to the other gear. The engagement of these two cones 
swiftly approximates the speed of the one pinion to the speed of 
the other, which is the first essential in quiet and certain gear 
changing. Secondly, the actual driving gears do not come into 
mesh when the movement of the gearlever is completed, the 
final engagement being between internally and externally toothed 
pinions, which act after the manner of a dog clutch. It is thus 
very difficult to miss a change, or to make a noisy change ; double 
clutching is quite unnecessary, and the usual pause in an upward 
change can be abbreviated, as the cones synchronise the gears 
so rapidly. More than this, since the teeth of the actual driving 
gears do not become chipped by clumsy drivers, the gearbox as a 
whole retains its pristine silence for very prolonged periods. 


* * * 


There is a very brilliant detail of design in the lubrication system. 
It incorporates a small oil radiator, which performs a double 
function. It warms up the oil when the car is started from cold, 
thus shortening that dangerous period when cold oil circulates 
sluggishly, and heavily stressed parts would be subjected to their 
maximum wear in an ordinary chassis. But as soon as the engine 
warms up, this radiator reverses its function, and cools the oil. 
This miracle is quite simply achieved, for the radiator is in 
conjunction with the water system. When the car is cold, the 
thermostat limits the water circulation, heats the water, and 
consequently warms the oil. As the car heats up, the thermostat 
establishes free water circulation, cools the water, and in turn 
cools the oil. General Motors have every reason to be proud 
of these fine cars. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


T is a pity that Brazil has followed the prevailing fashion 
I in South America by having a revolution, for the coffee 
position was showing distinct signs of improvement. t 
remains to be seen whether this outbreak will be more serious 
than the neighbouring revolutions, which might be regarded 
as being almost the equivalent of a general election this side 
of the Atlantic. This, together with many other events, 
encourages the public to maintain its present attitude of 
investing only in the stocks which, for the time being, look 
absolutely safe. This applies, of course, to such issues as the 
London Electric Railway and Central London Railway 5 per 
ecnt. redeemable debenture stocks offered at 993. The 
Government’s action in redeeming the 4 per cent. free of tax 
War Loan by an issue of 4 per cent. Treasury Bonds, to be 
applied for by tender at not less than 1003, meets with market 
approval. From the fact that short-dated financing is being 
resorted to, one concludes that responsible quarters look for 
still cheaper money a few years hence. It is interesting to 
note that at the same time the Canadian Government has 
placed a $100,000,000 4 per cent. loan, maturing in thirty 
years, with a New York syndicate at 95}. Markets generally 
remain as depressed as ever, with the one exception of tea, 
the position of which has changed for the better. This is a 
case in which restriction has apparently had the desired 
effect, and as prices are still low, purchases in this market are 
not unpromising, particularly such shares as Consolidated 


Tea and Land (£21), Amalgamated Tea Estates (£18), both 
these being £10 shares, and Lunuva £1 shares at 41s. 





Behind the issue two or three months ago of 6 per cent. 
debentures by the Skoda Works lies an interesting political 
and financial struggle. Up to quite recent times the 
Zivnostenska Banka was far and away the most powerful 
bank in Czechoslovakia. Already in the old Austrian days 
this bank was a Czech creation, and when the new State was 
formed the bank naturally became of first importance in the 
country, and for a time took on the duties of a national bank. 
Of late years, however, the Czechoslovakian Government has 
emancipated itself more and more from the influence of this 
institution, which lost its pride of place when the Anglo- 
Czechoslovakian Bank was merged with the Prague Kredit- 
bank and the Kommerzialbank. This is now the leading 
bank in Czechoslovakia, and the Government has a large 
shareholding in it. Things have changed to the extent that 
the Government has now more influence on the banking 
policy of the country than the banks have over Government 
policy—a state of affairs that might advantageously be 
imitated in certain other countries. The Zivnostenska 
Banka, however, controls the most important industrial 
undertakings in the country with the notable exception of 
the largest of these, i.e. the Skoda Works. Some years ago 
the majority control was obtained by Schneider-Creuzot, the 
big French armaments and iron and steel concern. The Skoda 
Works have a motor-car factory, which is the chief com- 
petitor of another large producer, under the influence 
of the Zivnostenska Banka. Obviously, if the bank could 
obtain control of the Skoda Works it could eliminate this 
competition, but its efforts in this direction have failed, and 
the bank, which has a minority shareholding in the Skoda 
concern, has withdrawn its representatives from the board of 
that undertaking, which is naturally interpreted as being 
equally a withdrawal of financial facilities. To make itself 
independent of the banks, the Skoda Works raised a 
£5,000,000 6 per cent. loan in London and Paris, two million 
pounds of which is destined to pay off the old 73 per cent. 
loan, the balance being available as additional working 
capital. The issue was underwritten and the Paris portion 
fully subscribed. The Skoda, therefore, has apparently beea 
completely successful in emancipating itself from the influence 
of the banks, partly by the aid of English money, which is 
more than can be said of similar British undertakings. The 
6 per cent. debentures are quoted in London at 98, which is 
two points below the issue price. A. Emi Davies. 














A SAFEGUARDED INDUSTRY 


REDUCED SELLING PRICES — INCREASED WAGES 





AUSTIN MOTORS 





THE ACID TEST — QUALITY — RESULTS 


SEVEN MONTHS TO 3ist JULY. 


TRADING PROFIT, £858,136 
CASH AT BANK, £1,129,117 





SINKING FUND RESERVE £167,270 
BALANCE OF PROFIT 
CARRIED FORWARD £279,820 
TOTAL ASSETS £4,926,692 
LIQUID ASSETS £2,528,560 


PROPOSED DIVIDENDS. 





20°, P.A. ON PREFERRED ORDINARY SHARES. 
60% ACTUAL ON ORDINARY SHARES. 


A DISTINCT (!MPROVEMENT IN SALES SINCE 
JULY 21st OVER LAST YEAR. 
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